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["*x'm NOT CHANGED; NO POWER ON EARTH COULD INDUCE ME TO LIVE WITH you.” 


THE GARDENER’S DAUGHTER, 
—0:— 
CHAPTER XII. 


Barriep by Oaptain Eliot, Miss Darvall re- 
solved to sound Mary on the subject of the 
longs sngsdasing téte-a-téte which she had dis- 
turbed ; and as Mary arranged her dress and 
fastened on her necklace and bracelets the 
next evening, she said, in a most casual way,— 

“ What grand secrets you and Captain Eliot 
were talking last evening!” 

“Secrets!” echoed her companion, with 
well-feigned innocence. 

“Yes; you looked so grave, so terribly in 
earnest, both of ae. and so startled when I 
spoke; and I could see by Captain Eliot's face 
that he wished me miles away! Now, what 
could you possibly have to say toa gentleman ? 
You are the very last girl I would expect to 
see flirting with anyone. You know yourself 
what a gay deceiver he has the name o being. 
T need not tell you what comes of an inti- 
macy between a man of his station and a 
girl of your class!” 





“No, miss,’’ returned Mary, with burning 
cheeks, and her fingers trembled so much she 
could not fasten her mentor’s necklace, 

These signs were not lost upon Miss Dar- 


“Tell me, Mary, what he was saying to 
ou; come now, he was talking to you for 
-an-hour?” 

“He was talking about—Carngort—and— 
my mother, miss,’”’ she answered, evasively. 

‘Don’t tell me stories. He was telling you 
something far more important. I would not 
be a bit surprised if he was asking you torun 
away with him!” 

Mary’s brow darkened. 

* You think so little of him, miss, that you 
believe he would run off with your maid from 
under your very roof! ” 

She looked at her mistress with indignation, 
anger, and scorn. 

‘“* What is it, if not love, then, that is be- 
tween you?” inquired Miss Darvall, rather 
cowed by her attendant’s vehemence. 

“If you knew—no, it would be madness to 
tell you. This much I shall tell you—we hold 
between us a secret!” 





ou will confide in me, Mary, 
You know I keep nothing from you,” said the 
fair Julia, in a w ing voice. 

‘“‘T can never tell you, miss—it, as far as I 
can see, will never pass my lips—and there, 
now, there’s the dinner gong!” 

Exit J ulia | 


Daring the remaining three days of his visit 
Captain Eliot endeavoured by every means in 
his power to see Mary Meadows again. He 
hung about the gardens and pleasure-grounds ; 
he came home early from the races, alone; 
he was up at dawn—it was all of no use—not 
panes aid he catch even a glimpse of her 

ress. 

He wrote her letters, which he sent to her 
by his man, and these letters had no result. 

This infatuation for Miss Darvall’s maid, 
on the part of a gentleman, was not hidden 
from the other servants, who are generally 
pretty sharp at discovering such affairs; and 
it was whispered to Miss Darvall herself that 
letters had passed; that Mary, with all her 
airs and her ways of keeping herself to her- 
self, and living away from everyone but her 
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mistress, was ‘‘ Just no betterthan she ought 
” 

ills ns irftparted to her mistress by the 
housekeeper; also by Mrs. Martin, whose 
cold, piercing eyes were not blind, and who 
resented the way in which ‘‘a common girl 
from the Daneford Lodge” had been brought 
in-and boldly set her employer's 
daughter and herself. 

“T tell you they were in the greenhouse for 
half-an-hour the other morning,” 
said Mrs. Martin, ‘“‘ and a good hour in the 

ounds the night of the dinner, and he was 

i i of her to do some- 


is w very pretty girl 
“No doubt at 


Julia, i = 


r was ¢ofivinted that mow 
had been made otit of milehills, that though 
Captain Eliot wae éprie with ner maid, her 
maid was not tobe tempted—that she pro- 
bably knew more to his discredit than other 
peorle, as she came from his own neighbour- 
ood, and was well on her guard. Besides, 
Mary was as cool and as unsusceptible as an 
old woman of eighty; and although she was 
furious with Captain Eliot for daring to make 
love to Mary— herself was quite rein- 
stated in her good graves; and by the time 
they had returned to Upper Cream-street she 
was as much Miss Darvall’s trasted confi- 
dant and prime minister as ever ! 

Judge, then, of her horror and amazement, 
about a fortnight after her return to town, 
on returning late one night from a ball, at be- 
ing triumphantly informed that Mary Mea- 
dows was missing since's time, and that 
she had been seen at ng Cross Station, 
atid that there was not the slightest doubt 
but that she had gone off to the Continent 
with Captain Eliot! 

*- There's a note for you,” said Mrs. Martin, 
who was quite animated. ‘Do open it, and 
let us hear what the bold hussy has to say for 


Naturally Miss Dirvall lost no time in tear- 
ing it open, and making herself the mistress 
of its contents, which ran as follows :— 


“ Dean Mapam,—I have just heard that my 
mother is véry ill,and Iam going down by 
the express, and hope you will excuse my 
leaving so suddenly; but ina case of illness 
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I dare not delay, as she is an old wont&n, atid 
has no one tolook after her bit myself+—Yotr 
obedient servant, 

‘* Mary Meapows.” 


« A likely tale!” cried Mrs. Martin. “ Her 
mother, indeed |. Qh,.there is nothing like still 
waters for running deep.” - 

«Well, never mind, we know nothing for 
certain,” standing up for Mary to the last, 
‘‘ to-morrofy we shall know everything. She 
may have gone to her mother ; why not give 
her the benefit of the doubt? ”’ 

“Tve aay she is not at Dane. 

Martin. 





———— 
Why fot seek the advice and support @f Mrs 
eadows ? : ‘ 
The idea Kad searcely padsed throfigh his 
mind ere he was ‘in a hansom on hig way 
to the station. Three hours’ journey took him 
to Caversham; half an hour to Carngort, 
His staff of servants were very much sur. 
: receive ttiis visit~ 
their master. However, he did not catch any 
of them napping. The ‘house and ince: Ws 
in admirable order, but he seemed to take 
little notice of his immediate surroundings ; 
walked into the library after a grecting with 
#0me of the old retainers, flung himeelf into 








terran 


bility t0: be undef. the same roof and 
$6908 her—never to ear of her—never 
to date to ‘Her | 


Since the moriiitg he had met Mer in the | a 
with | 


mhouse he was as deepily in 


—not Mary, the rustic maiden of the gort 
Woods—but another Mary, her superior in 
every respect ! 

After he went back to town he was wretched 
and reckless. Guaieties of all kinds were hate- 
fal to him. He went down to at 
last, and had an interview with Miss 
Meadows. This was a sudden. inspiraion 
which came into his head as he stood in his 
club window one morning after breakfast, re- 
volving scheme after scheme in his mind, 
He had called more than once in U 
Cream-street, but the footman had said “‘ Not 
at Home’’ with a glibness that was suggestive 
of an ordef to that.effect. More:than this, Miss 
Darvali, meeting him in the Park, had deliber- 
ately turned her head in an opposite direction, 
ping nape op earn what was all the same 
as the cut direct. his letters, he t 
as well save himself the trouble of wilting 


At one moment he hada wild ides of taking 
Miss Darvall-into his confidence, but that,on 
second thoughts, would never do’; it would 
make Mary still more estra: if more 
she could be—and it would be all the same as 
publishing the matter in the 

Julia Darvall could never ® secret. 
Oh !why should he not conferwith the only 


ary as if—as if—he were a boy of | 





living party who was privy to the matter? 
. 





several curtseys. 

«You did not expect to see me, of course,” 
he said, as he entered the cottage. ‘‘ The fact: 
is, I’ve. come down from town expressly to 
have a few words with you about your—that 
is to say, about Mary.” 

‘‘ Yes, sir—I’m sure it was very good of you, 
sir,” returned the old woman, who did not 
know what else to say, and was more 
than she could have believed possible by the 
presence of this tall, slight, elegant-looking 
young Roger Page et faultless bp 
8 ing wi i tongue of a. gen 

man—this Pah ne ns who had now = 
a chair over against her, and whose presence 
awed her, though she was more than double 
his. age—and to think of his being Mary's 
husband ! 

‘« L came home from India about two months 
ago, and I met Mr. and Miss Darvall in 
town, and I’ve seen a.good deal of them,” 

“ And—did: you——-?”’ 

‘+ Yes, Mrs. Meadows, I’m coming to that. 
I saw Mary quite by chance, and I’m 
Capes to thinkof her being Miss 


“ Well, yousee, sir, we are so badly agar | 
and no one knows naught about you, 
Mary was glad of the chance. She went first 
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of all as under-housemaid ; she has not a bit . ot hat would you say to running away with eo read in Mrs. Meadows’ very scrawiy 
of pride.” : er?” . and: 

“* Hasn't she, Mrs, Meadows! I think she wr Tsay! That she would notrun away with “Dean Many,—Come home when you. get 


has more than most people.” 

“Qh, aye—maybe towards you, sir; and, 
I must say, she was terribly stiff with your 
uncle,” admitted the old woman. 

«“ Well, Mrs. Meadows, what I’ve come to 
say isthis: I want Mary to let bygones be 
bygones, and to be my wife in the face of ail 
the world—to be mistress of Carngort, and to 
take her proper place in the world.” 

“Laws, sir, I'm sure it’s very proper and 
right she should !”’ 

“* She does not‘think so; she won't listen to 
me, Mrs. Meadows, and, I’m in hopes that she 
will listen to you.” 

“ Aye, sir, I dare not as much as name 

! ’ 


At this her visitor coloured, and then said, | 
in a low: voice,— 

“I don’t: wonder-at that, for I certainly be- 
haved like a blackguard. I = : a oy Ng 
everyone, marriage was the last thing 
meant to think of for years, and I treated her 
abominably. I know'that. I came to see it 
all in time. Now I want to make some 
amends she'won't listen'to me. I intended to 
have come down here and tried to make my 
peace, but I put it off from day to aey because 
I hate, aw I everyone does, eating 
humble pie ; ak I hung back, instead of 
coming here ati once,as of course I ought to 
haye done’! Then, quite unexpectedly, I met 
her, and:all my good resolutions came back. 
I begged and implored her to leave a place 
that you surely see.is not befitting my wife !’’ 

“ Yes, sir, it ait’t befitting, but then no-one 
knows, beyond you and she and me, but she 
is Mary Meadows—and we must live. My 
poor man lost all/his savings in the Western 
Bank, and I’ve no one to look to but Mary, 
and she’s no one to look to but herself.” 

“Not at all, Mrs. Meadows, she has me‘to 
look to, but she turns her‘back upon me. I 
have offered her by word of mouth, and over 
and over again by letter, a large yearly sum, 
quite independent of me—sufficient to give 
you and her a comfortable home, whenever 
you_please, and to keep servants and carriages, 
and live in, Lmay ‘sey, laxery. I’ve given a 
certain sum to my lawyer to invest in her 
name; she alone can touch it and draw the 
interest. I did that-more than a year ago, 
I daresay you know, but she never answered 
my letter, and ‘has never touched a penny. 
She would rather go out and work with her 
hands, you see—and you say she has no’ 
pride!” 

“I never heard a word-of this!’ rejomed 
the old woman, excitedly. “‘ She kept it all 
to herself. And you say the money is lying 
there! Might I make so boli as to ask how 
much ?” 

“ What would bring in-about four thousand 
a year |” ; 

‘Pour thousand a yea!” ejaculated Mrs, 
oo ** Sakes alive, did I ever hear ‘the 

ike ” 

** Well, you see, Mrs. Meadows, she is my 
wife; and, to put the matter on the lowest 
grounds, if she was not I would not havea 


pemy!” 

: “ oe true = , sir, And you want 
© make itup wi , in spite-of adi 
said_and she seid ?” Ss bai 


“Yes, I do. She hac got the whip-hand ' 
now, and can me es she likes; and I 
don't know that she could do # more:com- 
pletely than by taking service. To know that { 
my age ner the servants’ os 

‘No, she don’t!” interrupted his listener, 
eagerly, “She takes her meals alone |’ 

* Well, it’s all ‘the:same. ‘She's one of ‘the 
Darvall servants, and I cannot move « finger 
to _ her away !” 

“Oh yes:you.could—a good many fingers!” 
said Mra. Meadows, nodding her head saga- 4 
ciously: ““ShallI tell you what Pd do if I 4 
Was you, air? ”’ 
a “ies; euly I don't see what there és to 

ts] ’ 





you | Mead 


“Suppose, now, you was—or I was—to send 
her a message to bring her down here, and she 
goes with the messenger, and is taken to 
wherever youare—notknowing, of course—and 
you just carry her off. She will be afraid to 
come back, after that, as Mary Meadows ; and 
she will be glad enough to go ‘home with you, 
as she should, without all thisfuss and wicked 
flying in the face of Providence !’’ 

‘You are not her own mother, Mrs. Mea- 
dows, or you would not put such a plan into 
my head t” said the young man, gravely. 

“Qh, ’m not; but I could’be no fonder of 
her if ste was ten daughters in one, She’s 


-wrong-headed in this; and it’s not becoming 


for her to be working whilst you are holding, 
as it were, the door open for her to walk into 

rngort Park! Take my advice. I know 
her. She will give in no otter way. Take 
my advice, and you’H never rue the day. And 
I'll live to see Mary holding her head np 
among the grandest yet! If I may make so 

ld, you have changed your mind about her 
a good bit, sir!” 

“¥es, I have; I’ve fallen in love with her 
a second time, if you can understand that!” 

“Well, I can’t say as I can; gentry has 
different ways tous. But I can say one thing 
for certain, and thet is, that there is no other 
manner than what I tell you of bringing Mary 
roung. She won't give in of her own accord; 
but I expect she would be glad enough if you 
was to take the reins in your own hands and 
drive her! ” 

After a lengthy conversation, during which 
her listener advanced objection after objection, 
Mrs. Meadows carried the day, and laid the 
plot out with such dexterity and completeness 


‘that her hearer was amazed. He did not 


require much pressing, when all was said and 
done, and he was not aware of the feverish 
personal interest that the old woman took in 
the matter. 

Tf the plan succeeded, Mary would be the 
mistress of Carngort Park, and she (Mrs. 
Meadows) would live with her and share her 

eur ; be waited on by men-servants and 
maid- servants, and ride in a carriage and pair, 
like the best lady in the land. There reflec- 
tions added a ‘keen edge to ‘the old woman's 
eloquence, and sharpened up her mental re- 
‘sources in a surprising manner. She talked 
Maxwell Eliot into her views, and undertook 
to manage the whole affair, and hand him over 
his wife within a few days ! 

This was a great deal more than he had 
looked for. His visit had been prompijed by 
a deyouring desire to remove Mary from Miss 
Darvall’s service—to induce her to accept a 
suitable income, and ‘to take up her abode in 
some more distinguished locality than the 

at Daneford. “To carry her off by a 
“coup de main ’—to run away with his own 
wife—was a notion that had never entered his 
head until ‘Mrs. Meadows put it there. 

One evening, shortly after Miss Darvall had 
swept down to her carriage a brilliant vision 
of cade, and’ lace, and diamonds, a cab 
drove up to the door, out of which an elderly 
countryman alighted and asked to see ‘‘ Miss 
lows at once.” The powdered footman 
demurred ‘rather haugttily. Nine o’clock was 
no hour for servants’ visitors, but in the end 
he sent for Mary, and she appeared. She was 
very much astonished to see a neighbour and 
distant connection of the Meadows’ family 
awaiting her in the hail. 

‘‘What in the world has bronght you to 
London ? ’ she inquired in 4 amazement. 

“Your mother wants you,” he answered, 
“ she’s minded to see you to-night !” 

“ To-night!” she echoed. ‘Why it’s nine 
o'clock now. “Miss Darvall has gone out toa 
bali—tI could not leave without her permis- 
sion!” 

“T reckon you won't hold Miss Darvall of 
much account when you read this,’’ he re- 
turned, handing her a note. 





She tore it open, ! 


this—come by first train. 
‘‘ Jessi Mapows.” 


“Get your bonnet,” said the countryman, 
“and come on. The cab is waiting, and if 
we drive hard we may catch the express at 
— ~~. nine, and be in Caversham in time.” 

“ec at—-..."” 

* But I tell you it’s a matter of life and 
death, and we have not a moment to lose.” 

In another two minutes Mary was in the 
cab tying on her bonnet, with trembling 
hands. Her mother—well, to all intents her 
mother was dying—and alone! She had not 
waited a second to say a word to the honse- 
keeper—a hurried whisper to Mrs. Martin that 
her mother was ill—she was charged to go 
home—was all, and she was gone! 

The cab rattled merrily over the stone pave- 
mant, and then along the wooden ditto, and 
allthe time Mary kept plying her companion 
with questions, and all the time not one single 
bit of information could she glean from him, 
beyond the fact that her mother had sent him, 
and told him to fetch her home without fail. 
He was a dogged sort of man, and not. another 
item could be forced from him. In due time 
Mary drove up to Charing Cross Station, and 
had Mary not been an ignorant country girl 
who had only once arrived in London, and 
that by night, and who literally knew nothing 
of the locality, she might have noticed that 
this was not the station of departure for Caver- 
sham—no, that was in a totally opposite di- 
rection; but shut up in a cat, going at a 
brisk rate, and being entirely taken up with 
cross-exa mining her escort, she had not noticed 
anything—excepting that James Collet, her 
companion, had been very restless and uneasy 
all the time, as if he had something on his 
mind that he dare not share with her—some- 
thing not pleasant. 

Driven to desperation she cried at last,— 

‘¢ Tell me, James Collet, the worst at once— 
is she dead ?”’ 

** No, no, she’s not dead ; don’t you get that 
notion into your head,” he answered, gruffly. 
‘She will be all right when she sees you, and 
here we are, and in the nick of time,” as the 
cab drove inside the gates of thestation. ‘‘ See 
—pay the fare you,” he added; ‘Ill get your 
ticket. Give me your purse,” 

And before she could reply he was gone, 
leaving her to pay the cab. When she had 
accomplished this, she turned and made her 
way into the big station, feeling rather he- 
wildered, and as she did so she met her has- 
band face to face, dressed in a tall hat, light 
overcoat, and with a rug on his arm. 

*‘ Where are you going to?” he said, in 
well-feigned astonishment. 

“‘ Home!” she returned, briefly. 

“To Caversham?” turning and walking 
beside her. 

“Yes,” 

**T am going by this train too—let us travel 
together for once.” 

“Thank you; bat I am already previded 
with an escort,” she answered, moving on, 
‘*‘ and I travel third class.” 

At this moment a bell rang. There was a 
loud slamming of doors. 

“The train is going if you want to catch 
it,” said Captain Eliot. ‘‘Come along, we 
must look shazp,” taking her by the arm and 
hurrying her forward. In another second they 
were in a first-class carriage—yet another 
second, and the train was gliding off. 

Not a sign of James Collet to be seen, and 
James had her purse / 


CHAPTER XIV, 


“Wuat amI todo?" she exclaimed, with- 
drawing her hand from the window. ‘‘He 
has lost the train!” and turning a pair of 
startled eyes upon her companion. 

‘*Oh! it will beall right,” he replied, ‘I'll 
see you to your journey’s end,” 


‘ 
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“You, no! And Ihave no ticket and no 
money. I gave my purse to James Cotter. 
It’s too hard of him—too hard,” wringing her 
hands in despair. 

“You will have to condescend to accept a 
loan from me.” 

“I never meant to have travelled first,” she 
interrupted. “ It’s about twenty-five shillings 
at the least.” 3 

“T wish you would not talk like this,” he 
muttered in a low voice. . 

They were not alone in the carriage. A 
bearded traveller with a deer-stalker cap, half 
pulled over a pair of bold eyes, occupied one 
corner, and bestowed more attention on them 
than the Globe in his hand, and a stout 
women, with golden hair, and a large gold 
scent bottle reclined in the other. She also was 
interested in this rather curiously-assorted 
couple, who had, as it were, dashed into the 
carriage at the very last moment. 

Who were they? What relationship did 
they stand to one another? The man was a 
gentleman with a highbred air, a soldierly 
bearing, and a handsome face. No doubt of 
his status. The girl was beautifnl, and her 
face was refined, but her dress was certainly 
not that of a person in her companion's 
station. Her hair was pushed back under a 
plain little black straw t, and a shabb 
waterproof cloak was carelessly wrap 
round her shoulders. She wore = and 
she did wear anapron. Yes, she forgotten 
to remove it +. hurry, and there it was 
plain te be seen, as she sat down and threw her 
cloak aside. Some pretty maid this good- 
looking Lothario was running away with, and 
yet t were not lovers, that is to say, the 
girl snu her companion cruelly when he, 
on his part, treated her with the most defe- 
rential courtesy. 

She rejected a railway rug, a Punch, and a 
magazine,all with the same wave of angry 
contempt, and, refusing to answer his ques- 
tions, sat with her face resolutely turned from 


him looking out of the window in a manner | in your proper sphere, and leave playing the 


that spoke of dogged defiance. 

The lady in the corner felt angry with the 
girl, and sorry forthe young man. The man, 
on the contrary, could hardly restrain his 
delight ; possibly he had suffered slights him- 
self, and was glad to see a fellow-victim. 

All the time Mary was saying to herself,— 


“EF shall have to borrow from him if James , ing passengers, and then 
is not the train, and how am I to shake him companion. In answer to her 


off. He will-want to drive me down, of course, 
for I’ve nothing to pay a fly from Caversham.” 

The train they travelled by was express, 
and never stop for nearly two hours, and 
then it was ‘for ‘tickets.’ ‘ Tickets, peaee 
all tickets ready,” made Mary’s heart 
knowing that she had none to show, but when 
the collector and his lamp —— at their 
door, a few hurried words and a piece of gold 
seemed to make the matter quite smooth. 
The door was banged again and off they went. 
Presently they entered a long tunnel—which 
Mary could not remember—and after this was 
past_ her eyes streaming out into the greyish 
summer night, saw something that they had 
nevcy seen before—a great boundless expanse 
of water! with high white-topped waves that 
fell with a booming noise on the beach, close 
away to which they were speeding. In an 


‘ instant it flashed upon Mary that she was 


looking at the sea! 

She had been well-grounded in geography, 
and she knew her map of England as well as 
anyone. She knew that Caversham was in- 


land, that the nearest water to that genteel tated. ‘I am waiting, Captain Eliot, to hear 
city was the river Severn, and that her native the rest of your explanation.” 


place was at leasteighty miles from blue water. 

Where was she? She looked at her hus- 
band; she glanced at her two companions; 
and then she asked aloud,— 


“ What place is this?” as shedsand rolling- | forgotten your own words and mine? Since 
tol ' my mother is not ill, I shall return to London 
“Bhis is Folkestone,” replied the lady, in by the next train. I need not trouble you for 
a thin, well-bred treble. “We are in time for ' your escort or your money,” tightening her 
the French boat, and I’m afraid we shall have fingers in the half-sovereign in her hand. 


stock betokened the entrance to some station. 


& Very rough croasing |” 


“Folkestone!” she echeed. “Then I am _ ing with me as my wife.’ 











i 
| 


' 


| with her steam up, her lamps alight, and her 


' «“T'll hear no buts. My irl, you must 
be insane; and I’m not nm pabriyn inter- 


in the wrong train. I thought I was Going to 
Caversham! This,” turning to Maxwell Eliot, 
with a sudden flash in her eyes, “is your doing!” 

By this time the carriage had come to a full 
stop. The tidal train was besieged by porters. 
The door was opened, and Mary sprang out, 
followed, the next second, by Captain Eliot, 
and with surprising alacrity by the stout lady. 

‘‘ Young woman,” she said, seizing her by 
the arm, “‘has this man deceived you? If 
you are in any difficulty—if you want money 
to return —— ” 

‘*Madam, I am in the greatest strait. I 
thank you, from the bottom of my heart, for 
your kindness—your churity. Give me ten 
shillings, to take me back to London by the 
next train, and I will bless you and be grate- 
ful to 7 as long as I live. He has deceived 
me, and led me into this trap; but, thanks to 
you, you have opened me a door of instant 
escape |” 

At the sound of the fierce, suppressed passion 
in her voice her companion inwardly quailed ; 
but he spoke with complete outward com- 
ars as, lifting his hat to Mary’s companion, 

e said,— 

“T daresay you think I am carrying off this 
girl against her will. In a certain extent I 
am. She is my wife. You -” —__ oe ef 
—pointing to her apron an get-up. 
“ She rh crvion. 5 am a Sonat Sale. 
I wish her to share my station and my purse, 
and I have to use deception.” 

“Is this true?” interrupted the lady, turn- 
ing quickly to Mary. “Is - married to you?” 

| Ves ! ” o 

“ And are you in service?” 

‘Yes. And if you ask me is he rich, and 
a gentleman by birth, and am I of low origin, 
= without a shilling—to all I answer yes. 


eta 


fere between husbaad and wife! I give you| me 


my advice. Go with him, and do your duty 


rt of a pretty fool to others! Good-bye, 
cannot wait any longer, or I shall miss the 
boat!” So saying, the fair-haired would-be 
Good Samaritan hurried away, followed by a 
French maid and a tall man-servant with a 
Stary looked at th 
ary looked at the empty train, the hurry- 
she looked at her 
ce, he said,— 
“ Come down to the pier with me. We can 
have it out there!" And, without a word, 
she followed him out of the station and on to 
the platform, where lay the Boulogne boat, 


blue Peter flying. 

‘They walked down to the end of the pier 
without exchanging a single word; and w 
they could f° no further they halted, and 


Mary round and at her com- 
nion by the light of a neighbouring lamp. 
he could see that he was strangely pale. The 


brown tan of his complexion seemed to have 
faded to a ghastly white; even his lips were 
white. In his heart he already rued his ex- 
periment. 

“aoe he said at last, “ will you forgive 
me ” 

‘For what?’’ 

‘For the deception that has been practised 
upon you. Yes, your mother is, as far as I 
know, perfectly well, and you are now at 
Folkestone, not Caversham! ”’ 

“Go on,” she said, as he paused and hesi- 


** You shall have it,” he returned, impetu- 
ously. “I cannot live without you, and I 
won't. Youare my wife, as such I claim you.” 

“Captain Eliot, you are mad. Have you 


“You shall jnever return to London except- 


see | 
——, 


** Yes, I shall.” 

“ That is all very well, but you dare not re. 
turn otherwise. Things are not as they were— 
things are changed.” 

“IT am not changed; no power on 
could induce me to live with you,” and, turn 
ing, she was about to leave him ; but he é 
forward and caught her in his arms, but she 
struggled so violently that he eventually re. 
le her, only holding her by the wrist as 
he a i % 

‘* You cannot leave this pier excepti 
on board the steamer. She my ier 
minutes. We will be married then again in 
Paris, if you like, but I shall not -let you 
escape me. There has been too much folly, 
and it’s time it was all ended!” , 

She did not speak. She only looked do. 
spairingly around, and her eyes rested signi. 
ficantly on the water beneath her. 

“T know what _ are thinking of,” he 
scoffed; ‘‘but I hold you fast. I will not let 
you drown yourself!” 

“If you did not I would—if that is the only 
way of escape.” 

“Oh, Mary!” he cried. “How hard you 
are !—hard, cruel! And you prefer death to me / 
Only tell me how to woo you, how to please 
you, — I will be your. servant—nay, your 

ve ” 

She did not take the smallest notice of what 
he said, beyond endeavouring fiercely to drag 
her hand away. Her whole attitude was that 
of silent, scornful defiance, as he still held her 
wrist. He stood and looked at her, her fair 
high-bred face, her firm, sweet mouth, the 
deadly pallor of her face, the terror, mixed with 
daring, that lay in her eyes’ 

‘* Mary,”’ he said. 

She raised her eyes. 

“You know you are my wife! ”’ 

“T am not,” she retorted. “That wicked 
coremony,was blasphemy, and shall never bind 


a 4. ay will think differently ere long.” 
“ y ” 

He hesitated for a second before answering. 
Well,” she said, “I am waiting to hear 
your reason.” 

“It is hard to say it,” he , Slowly. 
a wn, J you might understand it without 


**I do not understand why I am here—I 
understand nothing /"’ she retorted, fiercely. 
“Then I must tell you,” he replied, stung 
by the scorn in her voice, ‘It is hateful to 
me to say it. You will be glad to acknow- 
ledge that you are my wife, because you ac- 
companied me here—alone! ” 
For a long time there wag silence—the 
waves dashing up and down against the piles 
of the pier, the hissing of the steamer, was 
the only sound. At Mary |said, in a 
voice 80 low that he could hardly catch it,— 
“You reckoned on this. That was why you 
brought me here.” 
“Yes, :to force you to accept my life, my 
love, my name. Mary, you did not find it so 
hard to care for me once.” 
‘You dare to allude to that time! You 
think I should be thankfal to take your name! 
You are wrong. I prefer to be known as Mary 
Meadows, with a slur upon me —that you have 
qoreeeely cast on me—than to be known as 
rs. Eliot, the leading lady in the county.” 
“I thought you liked me still, Mary—that 
nothing but your pride stood between us, and 
I thought if Icould break down that barrier 
all would be well.’ 
“Why should you think that I loved you? 
You are mistaken—as mistaken, as alas! I 
was once about you. By a tissue of lies you 
have brought me here, but you shall not keep 
me—you cannot carry me to France against 
my will, I refuse you and your wealth, and 
yourname. Ispurnit. I go back to my own 
place in life, and you may have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing—if it is 9 gatisfaction—that 
my lot, thanks to you, will be ten times worse 
than it was before. Formerly, I had at least 





my good name ; now you have taken away even 
t ! ” 
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At this remark he released her hand as if 
it scorched him ; he even flung it from him. 

‘** And you would rather go about the world 
bearing a tarnished name than mine ?—rather 
work with your own hands than be cherished 
by me as the apple of my eye?”’ 

‘* Yes—far rather. A hundred times!” 

“Ah! if you could but forget that time two 
yearsago! If you would blot it from your 
mind—if you would only go back to three 
weeks ago when I saw you that morning in 
the ouse. If you had only met me for 
the time then. Then I might have had 
some chance; but now I see that your heart 
is as hard as the nether millstone.” 

‘*‘ And you have no one to blame for that 
but yourself,” she returned. “If you had 
left me alone, perhaps in time—in a long, 
long time—I might have at least been friends 
with you; but now that you have done this 
—decoyed me here ’—she paused, as at this 
moment a big black object with red lights came 
nearer and nearer, and the boat swept past 
them ‘‘ decoyed me here, and by the help of 
my own mother. Oh, how could she! How 
could'you/ At this reflection she broke down 
at last, and covering her face with her hands, 
wept unrestrainedly. 

““T see it ia no use! It was an act of mad- 
ness, I meant it all for the best. I meant to 
give you love, honour, wealth—aye, and happi- 
ness. You reject them all, you prefer poverty, 
solitude, disgrace, that I have most unwitt- 
ingly brought on you. I have done evil that 
g' may come, and I have my reward. I 
love you, Mary,’in a way that astonishes 
myself, I would lay down my life and die 
for you, if it came to that; I would do, and 
dare, as you may see.” 

‘* Yes; words are fine, give me deeds. In 
the former affair, in that wild mockery of 
marriage, pray who was the sufferer? I was, 
of course. And now, after this desperate 
adventure of yours, who is to be the sufferer ? 
I am, of course. I have not the smallest 
doubt but that Miss Darvall, advised by Mrs. 
Martin, who hates me, will send me forth 
from her doors without a shred of character.” 

“That is all your own fault; tell her the 
trath,” he returned. “Such stiff-necked 
madness was known. You reject me. 
Well and , or rather well and bad; but 
why not e@ you own lawful fortune, and 
live nes your equals—since I believe you 
are & born?. Why not soften your 
mother’s life? Why grovel in the dusk, 
when you need but sign your name, and have 
thousands in your purse? I ask you, for the 
last time, Mary, to forgive meall. This time 
I’ve sinned solely through love of you. Surely 
you might forgive that? Accept me, even on 
probation. Say in a year’s time I may come 
and claim you. Say even in two years.” 

‘* T will never be your wife as longas I live?” 

‘‘ And that is your final answer?” 

& Yes,”’ 

“T shall never trouble you again. Your 
will shall be my law! I have been too much 
in earnest, too humble; if I had liked you 
less you would perhaps have liked me a little. 

never persecute you any more, Mary ; 
never sue to you again; never see you again 
if I can help it. There is no use in wasting 
the best years of my life in following a will- 
o’-the-wisp. If you want money you know 
where to find if,as much as you please to 
spend. My lawyers have your name and 
address, if you want me, which is not likely, 
you will fail to find me, for I shall take your 
decision to-night as irrevocable. This,” 
holding out his hand, “is good-bye, indeed!” 

“‘So much the better,” she answered. ‘I 
shall walk up to the station and take the next 
train. Please do not come with me,” motion- 
ing him back ; and gathering her cloak tightly 
round her she hurried away, and was soon 


lost to sight along the pier. 

_But Captain Eliot stayed there alone 
digging the grave of his hopes. Apparently 
it took a long time to bury them, for as the 
day broke he was still there. 

(To be continued.) 





BOUND NOT TO MARRY. 
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CHAPTER XII.—(Continued.) 

‘THEN she has given it to you?’”’ asks the 
mother, her black éyes flashing, and making 
the contrast between the darkness of her eyes 
and brows, and the silvery brightness of her 
hair, greater even than usual, 

“No. I took the liberty of taking it,’’ he 
says, with a complacent smile. ‘It doesn’t do 
the original justice ; still the likeness is good.” 

And he takes from his breastpocket a case 
in which is a painting on ivory of a woman’s 
face and head. 

‘*Do you know her?” he asks, and his 
mother little dreams how anxiously he awaits 
her reply. 

‘*No; I never saw the face before,” she 
answers coldly; “if this does not flatter 
her greatly, she must be very good-looking.” 

‘* Good-looking!” echoes the young man 
indignantly, ‘‘ she is positively beautiful; her 
face struck Rowe and me so greatly that we 
changed our plans, and went to stay in the 
same place where we heard she was going. It 
was lucky for her at any rate that we did so, 
otherwise she would have been drowned with- 
out a doubt, for there was no one besides my- 
self who could have been in time to save her.” 

‘** And because you saved her life you think 
it necessary to w her to embitter mine?” 
Mrs. Darrel asks, passionately. 

‘* Mother, why should you say that?” he 
cries, indignantly. ‘You have no cause or 
reason for saying it.” 

‘Havel not?” she retorts. ‘ Have I not 
watched over 7 from your birth? Havel 
not trained and brought up a girl whom I love 
as @ daughter, and whom I have hoped and 
prayed would one day become your wife, and 
now, for some romantis fancy you go off, 
careless of what I or others may suffer by 
your desertion.” 

‘Mother, you are unjust; I have deserted 
no one,” he retorts, with as much passion as 
herself. ‘‘ Never by act or word of mine have 
you or any other person been led to suppose 
that I ness of the course you were taking, 
or that I would conform to your wishes. and 
so far from deserting you, I have been lite- 
rally driven from this house by the manner in 
which you have tried to assume that a condi- 
tion of things existed that never can exist.” 

He rises from his chair and begins to walk 
about the room. 

Never before has he been so thoroughly out- 
spoken with his mother as now, but never 
before had there been such good reason for 
plain-speaking. 

On the occasion of his last visit he had 
more than half resolved not to come home 

in while Inez Woodfall was an inmate of 
his mother’s house. Not from any dislike to 
the girl herself, but because of his mother's 
manner towards both of them when they 
were all ther. 

“We will not quarrel over a mstter upon 
which we shall never agree,’’ says Mrs. Darrel, 
rising with dignity; ‘‘and since I am not to 
know the lady’s name, or the relation in which 
you stand to her, you must excuse me for 
ignoring the subject until I am better in- 
formed on these particulars. Will you come 
into the drawing-room ?”’ 

He bows his head—he considers himself as 
but a guest in his mother's house, and he fol- 
lows her into the room where Inez Woodfall 
is still alone. 

Alone, but her occupation has changed. 
She has dropped her embroidery and has 
opened a large portfolio, which Hugh had 
brought in with him from the cab, and had 
carelessly left behind on one of the chairs. 

Probably she was only looking at its con- 

ts from a natural interest io his pursuits, 

ut a roughly executed portrait of Eleanor 

Rosevear was in her hand, and lying before 

her were two or three unfinished sketches of 
the came lady. 

A look of deep annoyance passes over Mrs, 





Darrel’s face, but Inez does not see it, as she 
turns to Hugh and asks curiously,— 

‘““Who is this girl, Hugh, whom you have 
painted so often? ’’ 

“That is the portrait of the lady I am 
going to marry,’’ he answers, quietly, care- 
fully turning away as he speaks, so that he 
may not see the effect of his words. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
AT THE BAZAAR AND GARDEN PARTY. 


‘“‘T pon’ wonder at your falling in love with 
such a beautiful face!” are the words that 
fall upon Hugh Darrel's ears, and that make 
him turn to Inez Woodfall with more real 
appreciation in his eyes than he has ever pre- 
viously felt for her. ‘ 

It is not that he is glad to find that Inez 
admires Eleanor, but he is inexpressibly re- 
lieved to discover that she has no more than a 
friendly feeling towards himself. 

‘** Yes, she is lovely!” he says, smiling, and 
looking at one of the sketches critically, ‘and 
I have really not done her justice on canvass. 
Nellie’s complexion is very clear and pale ; 
she is as tall as my mother, and nearly as 
dignified.” 

He turns with a smile to his parent as he 
says this in a light tone, but there is no ans- 
wering smile upon her face; the subject is un- 
pleasant to her, and she is almost as much 
displeased with Inez as with her son. 

The ice being thus broken between the 
young people, and Hugh being glad to have 
one sympathetic listener, he tells Inez a tf 
deal about Eleanor, suppressing very little 
beyond her name and actual position. 

He even invents an excuse for this reticence, 
an excuse not very far from the truth, but he 
allows it to be inferred that he has proposed 
to Eleanor and been accepted, not from pre- 
sumption or vanity, but because he knows 
that if she does not believe the matter to have 
gone beyond any possible interference on her 
part, his mother will spare no pains to prevent 
the match, 

Inez knows.it also, and therefore does not 
try to find out more than is voluntarily told 
her. 

Rebellion is infectious, and, seeing how 
successfully Hugh has asserted his right to 
act for himself, Inez begins to feel that when 
the time comes she shall be equally resolate 
to throw off the yoke which she has so long 
worn. 

She kegins in a small way to practise a little 
self-assertion this evening; and Mrs. Darrel, 
labouring under the sense of defeat, is too low- 
spirited to notice it. 

Too surely she feels that the reins are 
slipping from her hands, and to such a woman 
the power to control others, is almost like the 
breath of her nostrils. 

The young people, however, get on together 
better than they ever have done; there is no 
fear of being misunderstood on either side 
now, and they sing and play, and chat care- 
lessly, with a frankness and ease that is a 
complete death-knell to Mrs. Darrel's hopes. 

She has not condescended to ask her son if 
the girl with the brown eyes and bright hair 
is poor, but she has not the least doubt in her 
own mind that she is so, and how the mis- 
guided couple are going to live, is a matter 
which troubles her not a little. 

So the first evening passed, and on the fol- 
lowing morning Mrs. Darrel was a trifle more 
cheerful, 

She knew that if she continued toshow her 
displeasare very strongly that her son would 
cut his visit short, and she was particularly 
anxious that he should stay until the bazaar 
was over. 

If Mrs. Darrel could have withdrawn her 
permission to use her grounds for the church 
bazaar and garden party on the coming 
Tuesday she would most certainly have done 
so, but such a proceeding at this late hour 
would have exposed her to great annoyance 
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and severe comment, and even she felt that it 
was more than she consistently could do. 

But'she was fully alive to the desirability 
of having a man in the house who belonged to 
her, one could, indeed, represent her if 
necessary ; at‘breakfast she unbent so far 
as to express & that her son would stay 

till the end of the following week. 

At first Hugh declared this to be impossible ; 
he had only come down for a couple of days, 
and his presence after that time might at any 
hour be required in London, but after due per- 
suasion and the dispatch and receipt of a tele- 
gram he’consented to remain, unless he was 
sent’ for in the interval. 

Though he did not appear so at first, he was 
in reality anxious to conciliate his mother, for 
he-felt convinced that if she in time could be 
induced to welcome Eleanor Rosevear as her 
daughter, matters would be very much more 
pleasant for all of them. 

There was plenty for him to do in his old 
home—nice in the neighbourhood to 

to look up; but his 
mother was quick to observe that although 
he had spoken so openly to Inez and herself 
on ‘the first: evening of nis arrival about the 
lady he was going to marry, he was careful 
not to-allude to the subject before others. 

What did this mean, she wondered’? Was 
there any engagement at all, and: if there was, 
did her son mean sees Sar secret ? 

ro <p efme the repo: set 
person to tC) rt, or to 
it afloat, amd if Inez would only a 7 
an tmight beignored, 
fora time oe er ae 

Thus matters went along smoothly enovgh 
hurch bazaar and Scohan putty aden 
chure. ’ were to 
h Id-at Wi ’ 

Very early in the morning, men were at 
work erecting marquees; and soon after they 
had finished, several ladies arrived, who as- 
a businesslike air for the occasion, 
and who set out their various wares in the 


i 


[ 


veyed the effect with a critical air, as ugh 
was.a& very serious 


The busiest of these busybodies was Inez 


nor very bright om ordinary occasions, had 
evidently to-day a great charm for the Rev. 

Shangmee<ethe last new curate — 
for he followed her everywhere, and was 
always at hand to knock in a nail or hang up 


i 


The Reverend Theodosia was a tall, esthetic- 
looking young man, with broad shoulders and 
a well-built frame; the type of his face was 
handsome, but severe, ae good looks 

derably marred the 
without which he never appeared. i 

As @ he bse — fervid, 
younger me: 0! congrega- 
tion with him, rather to the disgust of the 
Aw yen however, — teo proud and 

send rc) ar curate 
simply because he wedwopein 
ver since he came to St. Luke’s Mr. Make- 
— singled out Miss Woodfall by his 
ttle attentions; but it was notin the man’s 
nature to be very demonstrative, and he was 
content to:make himeelf useful on such occa- 
sions as the present, or at other times to be 
near the of admiration, swying 
never # that he might not have ad- 
dressed to any other lady. 

This kind of mild adoration was not to be 
easily discouraged; and, in truth, Inez was 
not anxious te away her admirer. 

She was a kind-hearted, good-natured little 
soul, free from the strong passions which 
swayed Florry Trefusie, and without the lofti- 
ness of character that distinguished Eleanor 

, but possessing many homely virtues 


HE 


which the majority of young men are apt to 
despise, though they really wear well and do 
good service in domestic.life. 

Inez was not really in love with anyone. 
She admired’ Hugh Darrel; and, had he tried 
to win her heart, there can be little doubt 
that he would :have succeeded; but he did not 
try, and her of mind was undisturbed. 

She liked curate, and to-day it dawned 
upon her consciousness that, sooner or > 
if he were not discouraged, she: would have 
the offer of ing Mrs. Makepeace. 

The idea fluttered her simple heart, but she 
was altogether in # condition of pleasant 
anticipation of what this day woul bring 
forth, and she would not pause to give serious 
thought to the future. 

It wasa source of disappointment to some 
of the young ladies, that Mr. H Darrel 

) make as usefal 
> the curate; and one daring girl boldly 
asked Inez why her cousin did not come and 


“Hugh does not rove of our 
the bazaar here,’’ ete answer, ae | 
he would ‘have prevented it had:he been at home 
in time, so it is not to be that he 

ill do much to help us; but he will be sure 


The young lady thus answered shrugs her 


loss in the neighbourhood. 

When the work of arrangement and deco- 
ration is over, the ladies return to their homes, 
to refresh themselves and dress for the after- 
noon; and the curate, not’ being invited to 
remain, goes his way to his lodgings. 

Three hours later the party reassemble, 
many more being added to their number, and 
then the people who are admitted by ticket, 
and who are supposed to be anxious to spend 
what money they have brought in their 

its; begin to arrive. 
dant ‘aon eotlsipated; sasiap qetyle 4 
» man e com 
even from Dorking, for Soha hous gonertity 
understood that this bazaar and garden party 
will be» just’ little out of the common. 

Mrs. Darrel has done things handsomely on 

"She conan 
given the use of the grounds, and 
supplied the refreshment marquee and its 
contents free of charge. So, to all intents 
and purposes, it is a gardem party at her 
expense; and even a military band has been 
provided for the entertainment of the guests, 
who can spend their money or not at the 
stalls, as they like. 
ty full 


- By five o’clock the gardens: are 
of well-dressed people, and as 
he accompanies his mother'to the refreshment 
tent, cannot help admitting that from: her 
point of view the affair is a success. 

A few of those present’ he knowe’; the ma- 
jority of them are strangers to’ him, and! he 
has just reached the refreshment tent’ when 
a voice behind him exclaims, 

“How d'ye do, Darrel? I haven’t seen 
you for a month of Sundays!” 

Hugh turns and meets Harry Cox, a cornet 
of Dragoons, who had been th chum at Ox- 
ford, and fhe meeting is a mrutual pleasure ; 
but close behind the young officer is ‘Charlie 
Rowe, whose presence in this spot, and‘at this 
moment, rather disturbs our hero. 

Only for an instant. Then he shakes hands 
with Cox, introduces him to his mother, and 
candistig® to Rowe with extended hand, says 

ially,— 

“ My dear fellow, who would have expected 
to see you here?”’ 

‘““Or you either,” says Rowe, with just a 
mot Ae rersaew in his manner. 

“ ing here is easily explained,” replies: 
Hugh, with an awkwa cate me This is 
su be my home, though I am not 


often here. I was on my way to Dovercourt 
last week, when I met that Italian Count at 
| Liverpool-street Station ; he told me that our 








‘friends had left-for Londen suddenly, and 
was trying to follow them. As he-was not 
likely to succeed I left him, and’ camedown 
to see my mother. By-the-way, I must intro: 
duce you to her, and you will stay and dine 
with us to.day— won't you?” 

‘Thank you,” responds Rowe; in a hesi- 
tating manner. 

Then he asks frankly,— 

“ Didn’t Thear that man call you Darrel?” 

‘““'¥es; my name is: John Hugh Darrel: 
is no secret to my mother that I go-by 
name of Jack Hughes as an artist. But 
person who does not know me my 
name is Miss’ Rosevear, and T ask you 
favour, old-man; to let me tell her myself, 
was my aunt who left her all her money, 
i¢‘must come back to me when E 
ries. The lawyers are now fighting as 
whether, married or single, Darrel Court’! 
lonys to‘her or to me, so you can understand 
that T-want'to select my own time for telling 
her my full namie.” 

“ Of course!” assents Rowe, his face light- 
ing up with comprehension. 

“T see it all,” he continues: “I wonder 


> have been able to keep the secret a 
es, it's not a bad arran '; you are 


only man whom Miss vear can marry 
withont losing her property. I almost wonder 
she did not recognise you!” 

“‘How'shonld she? We never met before 
you and I saw her at Harwich, and IT haé 
meant to avoid her, but the Fates were‘against. 
me; 

ele not object to the Foten 9c 
equally unkind to’ me,’’ responds’ Rowe, 
~ an “T suppose your mother’ is de 
ighted.?”” 

‘Qn the contrary, she would be furious if 
she knew who it is I intend to marry. She 
insulted my late aunt when she suspected’ her 
of desiring that I should net ae 
I want you particularly to be al not to 
betray Elecnor’s name, if yon are questioned 
about her. For many reasons I it 
desirable to tell my mother about her, but I 
have: withheld hername. They only 
am her as fie.” 


conversation was interrupted & 
Inez Woodfall; who was looki 
even distingué in a soft crimson , that gave 
a rich glow to her usually sallow face. 

She came to expostulate with her cousin for 
keeping in the garden instead of coming into 
the tents and spending his money. 

“ But suppose I haveno money to spend?” 
he retorts. “And if IT had money, you have 
nothing worth buying. What do I want witb 
dolls, and baby’s pinafores, and pinoushions, 
and tea cosies? I'd rather give a handsome 

fion to thechurch fund and have done 
with it.” 

“ You not only stay away yourself, but you 
and aunt keep other gentlemen fron» coming: 
to our stalls,” pouts Inez. ‘‘ There is*want in 
_ ae a with so poe rane 1 

laughing and taking wi em instead’ 
letting them spend their money with us; and 
’ 


ier 


a3 
sat A2RGh ESS. 


She glances at Rowe as she speake, and 
bai laughs as he says,— 

‘Yes, here is a victim for you. Mr. Charles 
Rowe—my cousin, Miss Inez Woodfall. Take- 
him away, but don’t fleece him a 
Inez; he is a great chum of mine, and 
stay and dine with us.” 

e two thus unceremoniously introduced 
look awkward for the moment, but’ H 
Darrel says carelessly,—- 

“Tl go and look after my motlier and 
Harry Cox, and try to bring them'to a sense of 
their duty. And there is that everlasting 
curate coming after you, Inez! I can’t endure 
the man.” 

And he goes off, leaving Rowe andthe git 
looking at each other. 

The girl naturally speaks first, and she 
aays,— : 

Done never knows whether Hugh is in jest 
or in earnest. Are you and Hugh really 





chums?” 
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“Yes, we have. lived and worked together 


for the last few:months,” he replies, with a 
smile that lights up his sunburnt face, *‘ but 
my, being here to-day was quite an accident, 
and I did.not expect to see: him.” 

“No, he is-very rarely at. home; since he 
took it.into his. head to become an artist we 
have seen very little of him. You. are an 
artist. also, are you not, Mr. Rowe?” 

** Would: you believe me if I said no?” he 
aska, with a look from those deep-set, clear 
blue eyes that makes her own eyes dance'with 
merriment, and she shakes her head and 
answers,— 

“ No, I,should not,” 

“Then I may aswell plead guilty at once,” 
he returns. 

And thus, laughing, and: chatting they go 

into the marquée, passing close to the devoted 
cnrate, withont taking the least notice of 
him. 
Harry Cox, and after chatting a few minutes 
he,suggested that,they should go to the other 
tent, adding that. Inez was qnite angry at the 
way they had deserted. her. 

“That is the worst of a bazaar,” sighs Mrs. 
Darrel; ‘‘ youare asked. to buy rubbish that 
— don’t. want, ‘and to pay high price for 
rt » 
“I don’t mind buying a few dolls, they. do 
to give to children that one knows,’’ remarks 
Cox, good-humouredly. 

And they are proceeding towards the tent 
in which the-bazaar-is really held, when, on 


turning his head, Hugh Darrel meets the’, 


Count di Talmino face to:face. 

The very faintest inclination of the head, 
and Hugh passes on. But he feels tolerably 
eertain that his secret will be a secret no 


longer. 





CHAPTER. XIY, 


FORTUNE AND FAILURE. 


Taz Count di‘Talmino was qnite.as much 


si i to. meet; his rival here as was. the 
latter to see him, 


It was by oneof; the trifling, accidents which 
so. often. influence human life that the Italian 
had.come.to this. at ail. 


In London, where he had [spent several 
miserable days. in vainly, looking for. Miss 
Rosevear, he had happened to meet an old 

uaintance, a retired. English officer who 

-served.in Itely.as a volunteer under. Gari- 
baldi, and though Talmino was young at. the 
time, they had been very good friends, andthe 
meeting was cordial. 


Captain Mitford. was only in town for afew |}. 


days, however; he had a little. place of his 
own, Within dziving distance from Dorking, 
and with an excess of hospitality he invited 
the Count to return and. stay a few days with 


The invitation was accepted, and. Captain 
Mitford, like so many of the gentry in. the 
neighbourhood, having received a. couple of 
c for this affair at Witherleigh, had driven 
over with his guest, and.had,just.arrived when 
Hugh caught “oe of the Italian. 

*‘Confonnd 


artist, fellow, he turns up | 


me Sasa growls the Italian, looking after 
our ; “T can’t.nnderstand how the man 
does it, and he gives himself airs as though he 
were on — v 

“ Qf whom. are you speaking?” asks. Cap. 
tain Mitferd,, following the direction. of his 


“Of that man walking by the side of that 
tall lady with white hair; the one on her 
right, I'mean:?”’ 

“Ol! that is Mrs, Darrel, the mistress of 
this place, and that young man. is her only 
son, Hugh Darrelt He is .a jolly good fellow, 


believe, and has some of the bluest blood in 
England in his veins,” 
** But he is an artist. I met him at Ipswich, 
and knew him there as. Mr, Haghes,’”’ protests 
Count indignantly. 
“Ab, yes; [uemember, He does paint pretty 


Hagh meanwhile had joined-his mother and |. 


well too, I believe; and. somebody told me, 
though I forget who. it was, that. he doesn't 
put, the name of Darrel to his pictures; but 
what does that matter? ‘There is really no 
secret. about his proceedings, and I cxm quite 
understand that a man so proud of his family 
name might not.care:to.see it stuck up in any 
picture-gallery !” 

The Count is silent. What he has just 
heard is most unpalatable to him. With the 
tendency which all foreigners have to. magnify 
:the power of wealth, and. being himself s,.com- 
paratively rich man, he had looked upon 
Hughes with a certain tolerant disdain, as 
thongh he had mentally said, — 

‘*You miserable panper! How can yon 
-bope to win a.woman. who tells you frankly 
that when, shemarries she-will be penniless? ” 

Now, however, the situation seemed, en- 
- tirely. changed, and the rival whom he had 
- hitherto hadi despised had.:become fornridable. 
While ‘he was staying at-Dovercourt he had 
‘heard from Charlie Rowe-how he aud Hughes 
had‘ become acquainted: with Miss Rosevear, 
sand‘his-own venity had made him «attribute 
a full half of Eleanor’s liking for the young 
- artist to no warmer feeling than gratitude for 
having saved her life. Of the feud between 
‘Bleanor and the: Darrels ‘he: know nothing, 
‘neither was he aware:that if Eleanor could be 
}persuaded: to marry himself, Hugh Darrel 
iwould be the person who would reap any 
i:material benefit from: the step. All this was 
‘unknown’ to him, butthe knowledge, if he had 
‘possessed it, would not have-altered matters. 
For the first time since his pursuit of 
! Eleanor-dis faith in his:own ultimate suceess 
/wae shaken, and he felt depressed and inri- 

table, ready to pick a quarrel with his.rival if 
-any opportunity for so doing should eccur. 

As for telling Eleanor of‘ his discovery when 

Rar Her again; that he ‘was quite sere net 
to do; for‘he-had not the least doubt that it 
‘would only increate his rival’s chances and 
take a from hittown. 

It-will‘be readily understood fret after this 
P discovery-Count di Talmino was nota genial 
companion. He strolied along by the side 
of his host moodfty, ~wae only just civil to 
two or three of the most distinguished of the 
company. to whom.he.wasintroduced ; and he 
at length lounged into the tent in which the 
bazaar was being held, arriving just in time 
to hear lively argument on the subject of 
} getting up ra fites for some-of 'the:most expen- 
sive articles that were to-be disposed of. 
| ©The rector does not approve of raffles,” 
} the severe: looking curate was saying, ‘and I 


distinctt —— Mrs. Darrel tlaxt nothing 
of the ein should ‘take-place.” 


“ How provoking ; tat we won't give it up!” 

cried one impetuous damsel; ““we will get 
' hold of Tnez dfall and send. her to her 
‘aunt and the rector. She can get both of 
them to-do just as.she likes ft” 
b “Tez is, too busy flirting with that sun- 
‘ burnt man whom her. cousin introduced to her 
a short time ago,” retorts the other girl, 
angrily; ‘and as Mr. Makepeace has pro- 
mised that there sltall ‘not’be any rafiting—of 
course there can’t be,” 

Then the couple go off to their respective 
stalls, leaving the poor carate to look ruefully 
in the direction in which the poung heiress is 
said to be ffitting with this objectionable 
stranger, . 

Alas! it is bit too true. Fiirtation, or 
| something much more serious, is certainly 
‘ gomg on ‘afore the curate’s very eyes, and 
“at last he can bear it no longer, poor man ; 
and, afier hesitating for awhile, he goes up 
| boldly and joins the couple. 

He does not do himself any good by this: 
move,.though he is. introduced to: Mr. Rowe, 
who is spoken of. as, an intimate friend of 
Hugh Darrel’s, and. helikewise casually learns 
that Rowe is invited to stay to dinner. 


invitation his spirits run: down to.a very low 
ebb, and nothing, occurs for the rest.of the 


§ 





day to raise them. 


The Count di Talmino stands for a few 
minutes looking about him gloomily. 

He and Rowe have got on very well to- 
gether from the first, and though the latter 
has not observed him he could join him now, 
and could talk to him more freely than to.any 
one else present. 

But he is in no humour for this. Neither 
is he in a humour to-be civil to anybody, and 
he strolls out into the garden again, makes a 
circuit of the grounds, and meeting the rector, 
to whom:he had, previously been introduced, 
he asks abruptly,— 

‘‘ Who are the Darrels ?” 

It is rather an unlucky question, because 
genealogy. and, the history of county families 
is the rector’s pet hobby ; and he talks so pom- 
pone y of the Darrels, and of the position whith 

ogh Darrel must one day occupy, that the 
Italian is borhimpressed and bewildered, and 
he is not at all sorry when the-theme is broken 
in upon. by someone coming to say that fhe 
bazaar. is.about to close, and the band is going 
to play “ Ged save the Queen !” 

his is so. The bazaar was only to last 
from four to .six.o’clock. But as one of the 
ladies belonging to the committee practically 
observed,— 

‘« It's. being held at Witherleigh served as 
an advertisement, and the things left on hand 
could easily be disposed of at the school:room 
or by private contract.” 

Thus by seven o’clock the grounds were 
cleared; Mrs, Darrel could once more call the 
place her own, and with the exception.of the 
‘tents that. still remained, everything had re- 
sumed its normal, aspect. 

Charlie Rowe was staying to dinner, 80 was 
Harry, Cox, and Hugh had quietly suggested 
to his mother that he would: like her to invite 
the former to.come:and stay in the house for 
a day or two. 

‘“ But I thought yon could not pea: stay 
after te:morrow?”’ she says, with an evident 
dislike to.do.as hedesires. 

‘‘@h, I may be able to stay two or three 

days longer unless I reveive a tel he 
replies, carelessly. “Judging from-a letter I 





As Mr. Makepeace is not included in, this |, 


received this morning from our lawyer, the 
present. holder of Darrel Court is-inclined.to 
_give it, up. without a fight.” ; 

‘‘T am sorry.for that,” exclaims Mrs. Dar- 
rel, and her black eyes. flash passigany. 
‘I should like to wrest it. by force from the 
adventuress, who. has. robbed -you and. me. so 
shamefully.” : 

Really, mother, anybody to hear you talk 
would think you mean what. you say !’” Hugh 
enaratniete. with.s: smile that only serves to 

te her. 
| “I do. mean. it,’ she says, with increased 
passion. ‘You know that I do.” 

‘But what you say is positively ineorrect,” 
he asserts, gravely.. ‘‘ In the first place, Miss 
Rosevear is not an-adventuress; judging from 
what I have heard of her, she is a very accom- 
plished lady. My. aunt adopted her when.she 
was.a child,.and she had. a perfect. right to 
leave her the whole of her private fortune, I 
do not think that my aunt.had the legal power 
to appoint an heir to Darrel Court, or I would 
not take it. now. Ido-consider, however, that 
Miss Rosevear has acted in not biped 
me to legal expenses and to pain um Sere 
ing publicly for my birthright,.and I think. it 
& great pity that you and my aunt and, she 
were not better friends in the days gone by.; 
it. would. have saved: much heart-burning if 
you had been.” , 

“Thank you! These are revolutionary days, 
but we have not quite come to the condifaon 
of things in which a mother must justify her- 
self to her-son,” cries Mrs. Darrel, scornfully. 
«“ What. I did in the past. I did beeause I 
would.do.it, and if similar eveuits could oecur 
twice over I should doit again, Now, six, do 
not presume to judge my conduct, but look 
well to your own, and never ask me to, meet 
that woman as an equal, because I will not !”’ 

She utters the last three words. slowly, 
through her clenched teeth, as though she 
would fix them firmly upon his memory, aad 
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he, depressed and disappointed from a cause 
of which she knows nothing, says sadly,— 

_* 80 be it, mother. Your prejudices have 
marred your own life, but they shall not de- 
stroy my happiness if I can help it.’’ 

Then he returned to his friends, whom Inez 
had been entertaining while this conversation 
was going on. 

Dinner was waiting when Mrs. Darrel again 
made her appearance; and then, though her 
‘son scarcely seemed to look at her, he observed 
that her face was pale, and her big black eyes 
looked larger and darker even than usual, as 
‘though she had been engaged in a severe 
mental conflict. 

“Poor mother!’ thought the young man, 
tenderly. “It is hard for her to be crossed 
even in her prejudices. I am afraid she will 
“feel it keenly when she knows who it is that 
I hope to marry; but she is really unjust to 
Eleanor, though she does not mean to be so. 
I wish they could meet on independent ground, 
each ignorant of the other’s identity; they 
would be firm friends then and ever after- 

“wards.” 

& look of sadness is on his face as he thus 
thinks, and his mother notices it, reproaches 
herself as being the cause, and hastens, in a 
small way, to atone for her past anger by in- 


~viting his friend to make her house his home 


for the few days he will be in the neighbour- 
hood 


Charlie Rowe, surprised and gratified. by the 
invitation, promptly accepts it; and Inez 
“Woodfall looks steadily at her plate mean- 
~while, wondering if her aunt has observed 
how well she and Hugh's artist friend get on 


er. 

s, Inez! Mother and son are too much 
occupied with their own affairs to think of 
you, and you are thus allowed to choose the 
society of that very ineligible parti Charlie 
Rowe, while that very desirable cornet of 
Dragoons, heir to a title and twenty thousand 
@ year, is sitting unheeded by your side, 
though quite ready to be interested and 
amused if you will only turn your attention 
towards him. 

Soon after dinner—which is later than 
usual—Mrs. Darrel retires to her own room. 
Inez, pleading fatigue, follows her example. 

Cox soon afterwards takes his leave, 
and the two artists light their cigars and 
smoke and talk till long after the purtly butler 
has retired to rest, and the remainder of the 
household are wrapped in slumber. 

The next morning, the telegram which 
Hugh has spoken of as the signal for his de- 
parture does actually arrive, and he finds him- 
self obliged to start for town without delay. 

“It is the ride from here to the station that 
is the worst part of the journey,” he says, as 
he hastily swallows his breakfast; “ but if you 
will stay here, old man, and amuse yourself, 
I will try to get back to-night, and if I failin 
that, you are sure to see me to-morrow or the 
nextday. Good-bye, mother ; good-bye, Inez ; 
take care of Rowe, he has often taken care of 


Then he kisses them both, forgetting until 
some time afterwards that it has not been 
his custom to kiss Inez at meeting or parting. 
Bat their ition towards each other 
changed. They seem now like brother and 
Sister, who can talk to each other frankly 
without reserve, and without the fear of being 
misunderstood. 
ph. wg tere —_ him swiftly on his wa 

town, Hugh's heart beats high with hope an 
anticipation, ei 

To-day he is to receive the title deeds of 
the home of his ancestors—to receive them 
without cost or litigation as his legal right, 
oy aaveer by the woman to whom his aunt 
bad knowingly and wrongfully left them. 

Not that poor old Miss Darrel has meant 
any wrong ; even her nephew was ready to ad- 
mit , the more so now when he felt ready 
and anxious to fulfil her desire with regard to 

nor. 

“It is very much like robbing Peter to pa 
Paul,” he thinks, and a happy Smile lighte up 


his handsome face, ‘‘ but when I know that 
Darrel Court is my own I shall have more 
confidence in progosing to Eleanor. I shall 
meet her more on an equality, and I shall take 
care to make a handsome settlement upon 
her, so that in marrying me she shall not 
actually lose my aunt's money.” 

So he reaches town, and looks in at his 
chambers to see if there are any letters for 
him. 

He half expects one from Eleanor in answer 
to the one he wrote her, but he is not 
greatly disappointed at not finding it. 

Probably she is still unsettled in her move- 
ments, and will write as soon as she is ready 
to see him. 

At the appointed hour he is at Mr. Merton’s 
= his own solicitor having arrived before 


It is not until he is going through the pas- 
sage to the lawyer's private room that the 
possibility of Eleanor being here in person oc- 
cars to Hugh Darrel, and it is a distinct relief 
to his mind when, on entering the room, he 
— only the two men of business waiting for 


The interview is by no means a long or a for- 
mal one. 

Mr. Merton makes a little speech, in which 
he says that Miss Eleanor Rosevear, being a 
young lady of great intelligence, and having 
a rigid sense of justice, had insisted upon 
having copies of all the documents relating 
to — a estate — to ae 
personally; an ving carefully ui 
them all, she had come to the cuntioniony thts 
she had no legal right to the property, and 
had decided to hand it over to its rightfal 
owner. 

“T cannot say that I advised this,’’ con- 
tinues Mr. Merton, rubbing his hands gently, 
as though he were washing them with in- 
visible soap, ‘‘ but a lady is at all times a 
difficult client to manage; and I must say 
that Miss Rosevear is much more difficult to 
manage than any other member of her sex 
whom it has been my privilege to meet. Never 
did an old proverb I have heard better apply 
to any lady than to her,— 


** «Tf she will, she will, you may depend on’t, 
And if she won't, she won't, so there’s an end 
on’t.’ 

‘* This was precisely the case in the present 
instance ; and, as she will insist upon handing 

ou these papers, Mr. Darrel, I have no option 
¢ to comply with her commands!” 

As he thus finishes he presents Hugh Darrel 
with a roll of parchment, then rises, as though 
to intimate that the interview is over. 

That our hero is excited is but natural, for 
this bulky roll of parchment means ten thou- 
sand a year to him, a position in the county, 
a seat in Parliament, a stake in the country, 
and all before he is thirty years of age! 

But despite the intoxication of feeling which 
he cannot altogether repress, he does not 
forget the woman to whose generous sense of 
justice he owes this good fortune, without 
ae to enter upon a long course of litiga- 

ion. 

If he did not love her, he would feel it due 
to her and to himself to thank her personally 
for her noble conduct. 

But loving her as he did, with all the pent- 
up on of his nature, he was now anxious, 
wi t delay, to throw himself and the for- 
tune she had restored to him at her feet. 

Of course he did not say this to the lawyer ; 
he only asked, as carelessly as he could, for 
Miss esovent’s address, and he was not a 
little startled by Mr, Merton immediately 
becoming grave and saying he could not give 


it. 

** Not give me her address!” repeats Hugh, 
in dismay. “‘ Surely you have not told her ho 
you recognised me in Dovercourt ?” 

“ Certainly not!" asserts the lawyer, 
promptly. ‘I thought you did a very noble 





_ of her obligation 


action—one beyond all praise ; and the privi- 


self. Nor, as far as I know anything a) 
it, does she now suspect that pres tn Fae. 
Mr. Hugh Darrel!” 

“Then why this secresy ?” demands Hugh, 
“ We parted the best of friends, and I im. 
plied that I should have something to telj 
her very shortly. She must be expecting to 
hear from me, and she owes me a letter,” 

So excited is he that he does not think of 
the contradiction in his own words; and Mr, 
— shrugs his shoulders, and says, help. 
essly,— 

‘‘I am very sorry. It is impossible, how. 
ever, to account for a lady's whim, The 
orders given tc me were most strict. I wag 
not, upon any plea, to give Miss Rosevear’s 
address to any person whatever ; but a letter 
a under cover to me will be forwarded to 

er.” 

‘* What I have to say cannot be written!” 
retorts Hugh, brusquely. ‘‘ But, despite your 
ee she is to ‘ound, and [ will find 

er!” 

“Oddly enough, an Italian Count, who 
came here the other day, said words pretty 
much to the same effect!’ observes Mr, 
Merton, maliciously. 

But Hugh Darrel is too exasperated to 
make any nengneneny - with a ye “ Good 
morning,” he goes off, carrying the precious 
deeds with him. 


(To be continued.) 








DOLLY’S PUZZLE. 
— 


.It was a domestic puzzle that stared Dolly 
Miller in the face that June morning, when 
the haymakers were at work in the meadows, 
and the ‘‘ maiden’s-blush ” roses were blossom- 
ing on the bushes under the south parlour 
window. 

‘“* Now I wonder,”’ said Dolly, standing with 
folded arms and heaven-blue eyes turned 
solemnly upward to the ceiling, “if I couldn't 
finish that wall?” 

Dolly Miller was a farmer's daughter. 
She had blue, pensive eyes, dark-lashed and 
tender, a complexion like the balsams in the 
flower borders, and rosy, laughing lips, the 
lower one cleft in the centre, like a full. ripe 
cherry. And she was dressed in a cotton 
gown, with a strip of linen around her slim 
white throat, and a wide leather belt encircling 
her trim little waist. 

These were the facts of the case. Mr. 
Miller, like many another thrifty farmer, 
took lodgers, and this year Mr. Falkner had 
come from the city to finish the last chapters 
of the novel that he was preparing for the 


press. 

Dorothy did not know what he was doing. 

Still less did she know that his lily-tall, snow- 
fair heroine involuntarily took on, in the 
course of those last chapters, some of her own 
characteristics. But she respected the lodger’s 
inspired moods, and never allowed anyone to 
disturb the papers on his desk. 
But during the three days in which Mr. 
Falkner took his manuscript up to London, 
Dolly’s housewifely instincts got the better 
of her. She took the carpet up, dusted it 
thoroughly, and hired an itinerant knight of 
the whitewash brush to res the walls. 

But, in the midst of the saturnalia, bad 
news swooped down +» her assistant. 

A little girl arrived with the tidings that 
“lilly Joe had fell down de well an’ broke his 
arm, an’ mammy was ima electric fit ;" and 
her father departed, leaving the ceiling half- 
whitened and the floor strewn with brashes 
and whitewash pails. 

And this was Dolly’s puzzle. 
It did not, however, remain a problem long. 
With the agility of a fair acrobat, our fresh, 
young beauty tied an old sheet aroand her, 
«mummy fashion,” as she merrily thought 





lege of letting > client know the extent 


to herself, pulled one of her father’s old hats 


longed exclusively to your. ' over her light hair, and briskly mounted the 
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ladder to complete the half-perfected job her- 


f. 

So I won’t be at anybody’s mercy in this sort 
of way,” said she. 

She was as light as a deer, as quick as 
ightning; and as the long strokes of the 
brush swept their way across the ceiling in 
small, even waves, she felt that, “with her 
own right arm,” she was conquering fate. 

Until—oh, Nemesis !—who was that out- 
side talking to her father, as Mr. Miller drew 
a dripping bucket of cold water from the well 
and a ked his thirst with a long draught ? 

“ Walk in, walk in !,” said the deep, hearty 
yoice of the good farmer. ‘ We didn’t expect 
ou home, but you're welcome all the same, 
Dolly's there somewhere, making pies or 
brewing pickles, or somethin’.”’ 

In a second Dolly comprehended all the 
embarrassing features of the situation. 

There was but one door through which she 
could escape, and that fronted the very spot 
where her father and Mr. Falkner stood. 

“If he would only go round by the front 
porch,” she thought, ‘‘I could slip away; 
but——” 

Alas! such good luck was past hoping for. 
The latch of the opposite door lifted—Mr. 
Falkner himself came in. Dolly white- 
washed away as if for dear life. Mr. Falkner, 
standing in the middle of the room, lifted his 
calm regard toward the statue on the step 
ladder. 

‘Good afternoon, Miss Miller,’’ said he. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Falkner,’’ said 
Dolly, with well-simulated calmness. 

“ Are you whitewashing ?” 

‘‘ Yes, I am whitewashing.” 

“ Will you allow me to finish that?” 

“No,” said Dolly, reddening visibly under 
the brim of her father’s old hat. 

“It is scarcely suitable work for a woman,” 
said he, quietly. 

“Iam the best judge of that,” retorted 


Dolly, ing to be angry. 
re toe in you let me help you 


down?” 

“No, sir; certainly not.” 

As he advanced with the air of one who 
has made up his mind, Dolly dipped the 
whitewash brush afresh into the pail of foam- 
ig suds, and essayed a new sweep of the 
ceiling horizon, a gesture intended particularly 
to express defiance to her challenger. But 
something in the motion destroyed her equili- 
brium, or else the step-ladder proved false, for 
it suddenly doubled itself under her, and 
came down with a crash—whitewash pail, 
long-handled brush and all. 

Dolly, however, was ‘equal to the emer- 
ency. The very instant that she felt her 
oundation becoming insecure, she abandoned 
the fort, and, with a light spring, descended 
to the floor, just in time to see Mr. Falkner, 
who had sprung to her rescue, buried beneath 
the ruins of the step-ladder and the whitewash 


pail ! 
o * . o * 


‘Father! father! is he dead?” 

‘Dead, child? No! Why shonld he be 
dead?” returned Joshua Miller, in his slow, 
considerate way. “Of course, he was stunned 
& little just at first, but he’s all right now. 
And, Dolly, you'd better step in and speak to 
him, I jon’t seem to be able to get it 
on of his head that you're killed. And, 

“* Yes, father.” 

“TI wouldn’t mind any silly nonsense 
he may talk if I was you,” counselled Joshua, 
rather awkwardly, “ Folks say queer things 
sometimes when they’re a little out of their 
head, you know.” 

Dolly understood this caution, a few 
minutes later, when she went timidly into the 
room where John Falkner lay, bandaged and 
helpless, on the sofa. 

“Dolly!” he cried joyfully. “Then it is 
true you are really safe! Thank Heaven for 
that! It don’t matter so much about me /” 

“Tam so sorry!” faltered Dolly. , 

“But Iam not.” 





“It was all my awkwardness,” she con- 
fessed; ‘‘and it was I who should have 
suffered the consequences of it. Please for- 
give me!” 

’ He held out his hand. 

‘‘ Won't you come a little nearer, Dolly?” 
said he; and she advanced, colouring. and bel 
afraid, as she placed her hand in his. ‘‘ May 
I tell you something, Dolly? May I con- 
fess to you that if you had been killed I should 
never have known another peaceful moment ? 
May I say to you that I love you?” : 

Dolly remembered her father’s words. 

“Billy nonsense!” she thought. ‘ Well, 
it may be silly nonsense, but—but it is very 
pleasant.” 

“You will try to love me, Dolly?” he 
pleaded. ‘You will promise one day to be 
mine?” 

Dolly, in the midst of her flutter, re- 
membered that she had somewhere read that 
it was always best to humour sick people and 
those who were a little “ off their head.” 

‘Oh, yes, if you really wish it!” said she. 
‘*But now you are to take some toast- water, 
and be very q:iet, please.” 

“ You will sit here until T go to sleep? ’’ 

‘* Ye-es! ” faintly consented Dolly, 

Nature has wonderful recuperative powers, 
and scarcely a month had passed when John 
Falkner, recovered from the wounds and 
bruises of the step-ladder episode, was up and 
about. 

‘IT am none the worse for that little misad- 
venture, you see, Mr. Miller,” he said to the 
honest farmer, when first he strolled out into 
the hay-field. 

“Glad on't,” said Joshua, with cordial 
warmth. ‘And I can tell you, it’s all owin’ 
to the womenfolks’ mania for scrubbin’ and 
cleanin’, There ain’t hardly no misfortin’ as 
can’t be traced back, more or less directly, to 
house-cleanin’ times.” 

Falkner only smiled as he glanced at 
Dolly, who come to bring the hay- 
hands a jug of cool cider, andsome delicious 
red raspberries in a cabbage leaf. 

“Tt wasa lucky ha ing for me, though,” 
said John Falkner, meditatively. 

“ Lucky ?” repeated Dolly, with blue, ques- 
tioning eyes. 

“For,” he added, “if it hadn’t been for 
that, I don’t know that I should ever have 
mustered courage to win you for my wife.” 

Dolly jum up, colouring as red as a 
carnation pink, from her temples to the tip of 
her chin. 

““I—I don’t know what you are talking 
about,” she faltered. 

The hay-hands were out of hearing distance 
now. Falkner could speak out boldly. 

‘* Did I not ask you to be my wife?” 

“Yes; but you were wandering in your 
mind, you know.” 

‘* Did you not answer ‘ Yes?’”’ 

“ Yes; but—I wanted to humour you, lest 
you should get feverish,” murmured Dolly. 

“My mind was as clear as crystal,” said 
Falkner. ‘And as for being humoured—well, 
you may go on humouring me, if you please, 
to the end of time!” 

“‘ But,” pleaded Dolly, ‘‘ I wasn’t in earnest. 
No girl ever said ‘ Yes’ at such short notice 
as that.’ 

‘* But I was in earnest, Dolly ; dead in ear- 
nest!’ said Falkner, his brow growing very 
grave. ‘ Yet, if you really wish it, I will give 
you back your pledge, and go away for ever. 
I take no woman’s love that is unwillingly 
given!” 

Dolly sat there, silent and blushing, as 
Falkner rose and strode away across the flat 
waves of fallen grass and daisies. 

Hardly had he reached the stone wall that 
separated the hayfield from the fatm build- 
ings than a soft voice reached his ear, and it 
said, in stifled accents,— 

“Come back. Oh, please—please come 
back !”” 

Falkner turned. — had let her bunch of 
silver-starred daisies fall to the ground. She 





bce out both hands, like a frightened 
ild. 


“Don’t leave me, John! ’’ she stammered. 

That was the end of the courtship. 

Mr. Falkner and Dolly were married within 
a month. And to the day of his death, honest 
Joshua persisted that “it was all owin’ to 
women’s bein’ so beset arter house-cleanin’!” 








A SECRET SIN. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XXV. 


Bertie Vxrvyan felf uncomfortable when 
Lord Haughton asked him to come into his 
study for a listle talk, but he told himself that 
it could have no connection with his daughter 
—especially as he must have heard the stdries 
against him. 

Lord Haughton plunged into his subject at 
once, as soon as his guest was established in a 
chair and furnished with a cigarette, 

““My wife tells me that there is some sort 
of understanding between you and my daugh- 
ter?’ 

Vyvyan flushed. 

‘‘Miss Haughton has been always good to 
me—always a true friend.”’ 

“Yes, yes!” hastily, not conceiving it pos- 
sible that this ‘‘ penniless young subaltern,’’ as 
he called him in his own mind, could do any- 
thing but jump at the splendid chance offered 
him. “I understand all that. I consider 
that we owe you a debt for saving my child’s 
life, and we have made up our minds to répay 
it in the way you would most prefer,” a bene- 
volent smile lighting up his face as he spoke. 

Really, this young fellow ought to go down 
on his knees and thank him for such a splen- 
did sacrifice | 

Instead of that, Bertie got up from his seat, 
looking pale and agitated. 

‘I don’t want to be paid. If Miss Haugh. 
ton gets over it, that’s enough. I couldn’t wish 
for anything more.” 

‘‘ Not for anything? Think, Vyvyan,” with 
another smile. ‘‘ What would you say if I 
-, you, you had saved her for someone 


‘*So long as she was saved——” he began 
eagerly, then pulled himeelf up abruptly. 

“ Ah! I thought you could not follow that 
up. We generally like to keep the prize for 
ourselves. But seriously, Vyvyan, I have ap- 
preciated your reticence, and I won’t deny 
that I have indulged higher views for my 
daughter ; but directly I found ‘hat her peace 
of mind and her health were cc. . erned, those 
views were given up. That being the case, I 
shall welcome you as a son-in-law, and I will 
confess that as to yourself, personally, I know 
no man whom I should like better.” 

As he said this, he stood up and held out 
his hand. 

Vyvyan did not fake it—the blood rushed to 
his head—he thought of Pera as he had seen 
her last, when he fancied the barrier was 
broken down. She might be still to be won. 

“Excuse me, Lord Haughton,” he stam- 
mered—“ but you can’t have heard the reports 
against me.—The people down here have taken 
it up, and the night of your ball, some ladies 
refused to dance with me. I couldn’t daré to 
engage myself to anybody when my name'was 
sone a cloud.” 

‘«* But the cloud has no substance! You can 
assure me of that?’ looking keenly into the 
young soldier's troubled face. 

‘“* Yes, on my honour.” : 

«.“ Then it will pass, and we will talk the 


matter over afterwards. That shan’t stand 
in your way.” ; 

“Then my present fortune is small—and 
like most of us—I have some debts.” 

“Ig there a man of your age without them ? 
Make my child happy, and I will not grumble 
about a tailor’s bill. I suppose you havesome 


expectations ?” 
“ Yes,” without the slightest exultation in 
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his voiee. . ‘‘My uncle, Lord Rowton, has al- 
ways told me to consider myself his heir, Of 4 
course, eral is a chance of his marrying again 

—ih ch case——” 

“No, no, Rowton is a confirmed misogy- 
mist. How he ever came to marry ace 
know, ve fies anes ted wait te 
So. if you live long enou 
Rowton,’and have a very decent iat Yortasie of ser 
own? I had no idea that you were his heir! ” 
beginning to think his sacrifice was not so great 
after all. 

“I may die first.” 

“ And you may not,” with a smile, ‘‘ which 

venture to hope will be the case. ( “I never 
saw a fellow so confoundedly eool in my life. 
If L were girl I'd.as soon be made leve.to 
by -an eyster. Will ae warm sualp 


up?” 7 sacha Seg 
init dics enton es us ldenalt | 


about yeu? errsickt here tends mantion 
for libel against the man who first started the | 
calumny.” 

“He = tarpon f | and never concerns 
-himself about me at.all 

‘Aad yet he tells yoa that poten aro his 
heir? weer 

“Bat, as I tell you, I arnt tak inherit ‘a 

enny—it’s all chance.” 

‘“‘& very good chance, at all events, and I 
won't — you a grudge if it ‘falls to the 
oe give you mary daughter for the sake 

‘her heppiness, and not for the fortune you 
ore tikaly to bring her.’ 

Then there was'a pause. 

Bertie knew that he was:expected to express 
his*fervent. de ; but how could thedto it 
when ‘he just been robbed of the sweetest 
hope of His And a east was Salt 
of tenderness towards 
as & ‘brother have felt, and he thong 
himsélf. a ‘brute for not overflowing with 
piness and al gratitads when she, the pritie and 
yt x rap age a a 
as a prize for his safe 

He coulld could not refuse; every chivalrous 
instinct of his nature rose up against such’a’‘ 
thought, and yet—and yet—Qh ! forthe van- 
ishe “hope, and, alas, for the dream that was 
lost | 

His ‘brain was in a whirl-—Pera and Eva'l | 
How was it that he had got into such .a 
miserable position ? Was it'thanks to his own 
folly, or to tho irresistible force of circum- 
stances? 

He seemed to himself to have no power of : 
volition ; he was-a mere puppet in the hands 
of these - le who were doing ‘him the | 
greatest kindness—acaording to their bate 
He knew that Lord Haughton -was wonderin 
at kim, and yet to save his life he felt he 


not 
wife. thought you would like to see 

Eva?” said the father, gravely, not understand- 
ing Vy vyan'ssilence, and rather offended at it. 

Bertie started, and looked positively fright- 
ened. 

‘.Qb, nel’ he.exclatmed at.once, ‘it would 
do-her Apaem—I wouldn't see her for the 

‘‘ We-sheuld not have proposed it ot we 
thought it. would do her ler eon? said Lord 
Hawghton, stiffly; ‘but.of course if you do 


“Vou couliu't think that!’ recalled to 
his -ewm courteous self, aw I should , 
never have forgiven myself if I had done 
anything to retard her recovery. May I see 
her aow—this moment?’ anxious to get-the 
dreaded interview over, whilet the father 
fancied it was a lover's matural.cagerness 

beloved. 


“Siete ife shall take 
“* Yew; w )? mo 
towards thea door. sect _ 


“Hf Lhaven’t said mach I hope you will 
understand, Lerd hten,’’ he stammered, 
getting red-inm the face. “ I° feel quite stunned 

—qaite but-you won’t doubt ——” 

“Mo, no! not et all!” shaking hie hand’ 
heartily, “only make my child well and 4 
happy—that is all I ask.” 


draperies, and ‘her tensile were still hidden 
}awayfrom sight. "Tint small shranken face | 


‘from him’ the 


side of ‘her sefa, and Lady Haughton walked | 
acoA out of: the reom. q 

his: ghost was the girl ‘so fall of life and 
heoame so wilfal, so” mute, 80 teeming * 


+rhovered about her wasted lips 


| kissed : hor, tips, 


(allher pain, if Tt-was 


>» hot tench sail between them; but the silence | 





A tear stood in the father’ 2eye, and Vyvyan 
felt for him from,the bottom of his heart. 

They found Lady. Ha in the drawing- 
room, cE held he hands out to her future. 
son-in-law, but the mother’s heart was .to0 
full for words, 

Well she nner that the shadow of death 


was. still over them, and no one 
could grees. # if ¢ ia ee young soldier would avail © 
to shadow from darkening their 


home for nm 

Bertie’s sympathetic natane,was tovehed to 
fear heed pa Bre Igoe head and kissed 

a aughton’s han atm caine 
which she could not bi : 

Then she signed to him to follow, and led. 
him upstairs, each step to ingacltet ean 
tion secoune to.take him ex and further 

rom Pera Clifford. 
At last.a door was thrown open, curtain 
led aside, and he found in a. boanti- 
ully-furnished room, filled with the scent and 
the beauty of delicate exotics 

Lady Haughton said, in an agitated 
vaice,— 

«T have brought My, Vyvyam_.to.see you, 
dearest,” and. then aside, her 
heart fluttering -with a wild: whilst her 
limbs trembled with a secret fear. 

At the first sight of the who was to be . 
his brifle the tears ‘ to Bertie’s eyes, - 
and his heart stood still. He knew she must 
be changed—grown thinner, of course, with 
constant pain and sleepless nights, but he was 
not, prepared for such .a-change as this ! 

Tt seemed to him thet it was the ghost.of Eva . 
Haughton who turned and looked at -him with | 
an intensity of longingin the dark which | 

to have | 


were always darg, 1s jd now 
swallowed np’ the rest of ‘her face. 
‘She was covered to ‘the chin im loose white’ 


looking at him with speqtral eyes‘todk attay ' 
power of —- ae over- 
cotbes: Wu'Sed” own: ob "Sis knees by ‘the 


| with all the ‘hopes \tongings of ryote} 


brimming over with animation and 
And now+now what was there left-for ker but 
the mere shadow of hor former existence? 

He was not'a man given to weeping, but ise | 
felt thatthe must:sob if ‘he spoke a word. 

She ledked wp into “his and a wmride 4 


** You've ‘not forgotten me?” ima oar’ 
voice, which went straight to‘his ‘heart. 

“ Never ! never!" and stooping his head’ he 
to himeelf that he 
would love‘her, and cherish her, and vases 
her, 80 long as‘her fading tife whould last. 

A tear rolled down a sunken cheeks, but 
she was infinitely ge indeed, for 

‘which had brought 
ok her. The mere sight of his 
pic oe § was a feast of joy to her, sich 
to ‘recompense her’ for wll ‘that had 
passed ; and she was quite content lying there, 
with him close beside her, although she»could ' 
not raise a hard to place’in his. There‘wus 


was pregnant a emotion.: Bertie, looking 
on‘the wreck of: her strength and —_ ~ 
thet ‘he wae"in horour bound to devo 
rest of his life Ww her service, even if, ‘as on ; 
the decision tad not ‘been lett to his‘own will. 
She had never gone 90 near to winning ‘his 
aes = the pride of her loveliness as when, by 
elplessness and her altered looks, she ap- 
peated esistibly to his -imstinets of chiv 

Peshe told him heat he was ‘not looking weil, 
which wes the fact, becatse he had gore back 
to barracks long before he was fit for 
duty ; but ‘he, locking at her ‘thin’ face, laughed 
at the idea of there being anything the matter. 
with him. 

“If I'm alive now,fit is thanks to you,” #he 
said, softly, the love which was brimiming 


“Tf you've suffered tort 
died, it ¥ thanks to me,” fore ond baal 
teara stop ding in, his eyes, ‘and if ever.t for. 
get it, may Heaven forget me,’’: 


_-_—_oo ® 


CHAPTER XXYI. 


* You really oe to have-a little coloar in 
yeur chepks,” said: Lady Hargreave, as 

came into the morning-room where Rename 
pitting with an anxious expression .on: lier 


Pers, had suffered much pain ftom, her 
scorched arms, and for two or three weeks 
afterwards felt weak and unwell, Her- sent 
ane over her with mowers 

ance, as a great event, Bir came 
over to aseertain the truth abouthis 


apentate letter, as she might be keep- 
ing ett ing back from him, after the fashien, 
of foolish womer. 

He went home again, satisfied that 
serious was the matter, and told Peas thane, 
soon as she was quite ene HA 
to laave her at the Gatehouse. 

Qne word, one hint that she was wanted, 
was quite enough to bring Pera back the-very 
—_ day; but Dr. Grimper amazed at 

the suggestion, and her aunt qnietly declared 
that if she attempted to stir ontil she wasas 
well as when she first arrived, she’ would steal 
both bonnet and hat, and 


that you were better at the Gatehouse than 
here—better in that old berraqttrsaeOgae 
ardon, Pera, I don't mean tobe pe 
— in one of the most-cemfortable houses in 
the county. We mayn’tbe grand, but Ihave 
studied comfort ; and as to your father, I don’t 
believe he knows there is such. word i 


‘Alter auch a apech, ef eourse, her niece 
was silenced ; she had reasons of 
Se cae necliondier pies injured axemngiar 
not wishing to leave the neighbourhood of 


ii 


‘| Warburten for the present. 


She could not forget ‘the look on Berti 


os tain Valentine. 

‘She was certain she could identify.the hend- 
writing as her cousin’s,'and whe would force 
him te confess the truth. If i+ caused shim 
trouble or inconvenience ho seally deserved if; 
for neither he nor Anthony Graves seemed to 
have thought ef oe r woman who 
herself the. money- ers wife,-when‘the one 


| helped the other to disappear 


Graves ought to be ashamed of -himsslf; 
for a husband had no right to leave-his wile 
erase himself,: ag 


and be diapeazed one night, a never omme 


She would 
or cure, 9 the days went. wise constant 


succession of fears and hopes-end bitter dis- 





over in her heart ‘shinitig out of ‘her eyes. 


And if he came back, in the 


appointments, 
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.end, after a year’s absence, it would only be 
to find his ill-used wife in a madhouse ! 

She was pondering over these things as she 
put the finishing touches to a pair af 
which she was making for her father, 
Lady Hargreave came into the room and 
congratulated her on her appearance, 

Fees was dou Sapam coe her work, or 
else she must have noticed the expression 
count phoubtne sremiguitions sedi 
slow! e room, ing 
or ing a dead leaf from the 
flowers in one of the vases. 














t ; and, for a wonder, I 
He mas been here so often 


ensely surpxised, for she knew 
ad of tain Valentine 
¢ mot. come too 


her moral courage for her niece’s sake, and 
the sooner the truth was out the better it 
would be for both of them. Accordingly, she 
raised her head, but did not turn it, and said 
slowly, because she did not want to be‘thought 
‘flurried,— 

“I suppose she is, considering they begin to 


talk of a wedding ins of a funeral!” 

“A wedding!” in utter amazement. And 
then, like a flash of ing lightning, it 
came across:her—if there was 9 question .of 
Eva Ha n’s being married, the bvide- 
be‘none other than the man on 
whom her own heart-had been fixed with a 
love that would last till her death ! 

She grew cold all over. The pattern of her 
work seemed to become blurred and indistinct, 
her needle-refused to go into the right hole, 
but yet she had of mind. ¢ h to 
sit there with no outward sign of the deathly 

in her heart, except-the snowy 


whiteness of ‘her fare, 
res, Lady Hargreave, ‘' they seem 
to think that because. two Eee be died 
together under a door-mat they had better 
live together for the rest of their lives. An 
@bsurd idea, and inconvenient if Mr. Vyvyan 
is not as.devoted to Eva as she is to him.’’ 
(This:was.said asa salve to Pera’s wounded 
) “Mal’s solution of it is that Lad: 
looks.on matrimony asa, tonic, an 
a8 tonics are generally c sed of bitters, 
‘he concludes she's right. Bat I should remind 
him of it if I were you,” edging: her way to 
the door, and fighting against.a strong incli- 
pation to.hurry upto the poor girl, and take 
to “Don’t let him fonget it, 
weg secount, if he pushes his flirtation tuo 
» I quite forgot to say that I won't have 
the lamb warmed—lamb warmed is lamb 
‘Spoiled, in my opinion. I must.go and men- 
tion it et once, lest it should slip my me- 


i 


And so she got out of the room without 
Peneassssese. herself so far as even a glance of 


Passion, 

But when the door was closed behind her, 
she did not make her way kitchenwards, or go 
into the drawing-room for the purpose of 
ringing a bell, and giving her orders. 

With complete forgetfulness of house-keep- 


unnoticed, when she opened the bou- 
ioe er 


' made her‘cry. 


a chair, and thought of the days of her own 
youth, when love had given them a dangerous 
charm, and brought in its wake a host of sor- 
rows and regrets. Was it to he the same with 
poor, dear Pera? She understood the case as 
well.as if ghe had been introduced behind the 


‘Ab first she had hoped that Mr. Vyvyan was 
quite fergotten, and that Val had taken his 
‘place; ‘but the ball at — House had 
undeeeived her. She was ind her niece, 


. and oat oe in the hall. She 


2 os 
sionate-disposition towards lovers, because of 
her own expericnce, sheet ouge xelingni 


had in a single life, and she did not mean to 
behave as if she bee herself a martyr. 

By a judicious word dropped now and then, 
her aunt had taken the bitterness from her 
—: and a tallies Laat that, 

ough seemi » Vyvyan babl: 
had never Xe ied. ’ “a “ 

This made ail the difference to the girl’s 
proud spirit, for if-was gri beyond mea- 
sure to lose her 











aughton, the wound 
as if she fancied 








aoe . : ht { senate 
She put off tuncheon for another hour in. 
order-to give Pera more time to recover from 
the shock; and had the sun-blinds lowered in 
the dining-room, although it was a-dull, grey 
day, for fear lest the servants might notice if 
she had red eyes. But Pera’s eyes were not 
red when she came quietly into the reom and 
took her place at the bottom of the table. 
Her face was white, and there was a set-ex- 
pression about her pretty mouth which ‘was. 
not natural to it, anda look in her eyes as she 
raised them for the first time, which went, 
straight to Lady Hargreave's heart, and nearly 






; 


—_—— 


CHAPTER XXVIiti. 


‘“ WELL, papa, say you are to see me!” 
That was Pera’s greeting as jumped out.of 
her aunt's carriage, and threw. her axms round 
her father’s neck. . 

Sir Roger patted her head with his. long 
delicate hand. ‘' Very glad to see yeu, my 
dear. I’m fond of a quiet life, you know, but 
the: place has seemed like a vault without 
you.” 

She felt it was good to be in the dear old 
place again, as she ran into the yard, shook 
hands with old Thomas, patted the dogs, who 
nearly knocked her down fn their exuberant 
delight, fed-the peacocks and peahens, who 
gathered round her in the friendliest manner 
as.she threw them a handful of grain. 

She .conld not be content until she had 
climbed on to the top of Amy Robsart’s 
tower, and cast a loving look at the green 
meadows, the wide-spreading woods, the dis- 
tant. hills which she had known from her 
babyhood. Standing there in the glory of the 
sunlight,.she resolyed to be brave in this her 
hour of trial, and not to let her bitter disap- 
pointment cast a lasting shadow on her life. 

Other girls had passed through the same, 
and now were. cheerful matrons with prosaic 
husbands, and a family of little ones growing 
up around them. She shuddered as she 
thought of the husbands whom she conjured 
up before her vivid imagination, with great 


















difficulties were cleared 


| iemay, and the maddest things seemed likely. 


‘That evening, as they sat together in the 


quein -room with the 
dark.oak-panelling and the deep window-seats, 
whe asked if Bernard had been down lately. 

4““That day he went over to see you, never 
since,’”’ the Baronet answered, to her surprise. 

‘* So this was the end of all his grand talk 
about looking after you!” she exclaimed, in- 
dignantly. 

‘“‘ I did- not want him; in fact, I did not see 
Tlogat, looking optram hidlhook. 110 went ond 
oger, ing upfrom hi . He went o 
directly after ener, and came baok in a vile 
itemper.. I don’t know what had put him out, 


ibut.I was.glad to hear in the morning that,he 
had.gone I never saw a fellow go 

in my life. You know how devoted he was to 
this fession ?”’ 


“Don’t I? He: used to maintain that the 
driest old brief was more interesting than the 
most, exciting novel !”’ 

“ And yet he talks of giving up the bar, and 
starting on a wildgoose chase after fortune 
across.the seas!’ . 

‘“‘Tmpossible!’? opening her eyes to their 
fullest extent. 

‘‘ He did, and asked if life in Australia 
oes be likely to suit you?” with a slight 
smile, 

Pera almost bounded from her seat. 

‘Suit me? What could he have been think- 
ing of ?” 

“I don't think it requires the wisdom of 
Solomon to find out!” with another smile. 

“It requires the patience of Job to stand 
him. Really, papa, he grows quite detestable,” 
her cheeks flaming. 

“Gently, my dear! You ought to be 
flattered. Bernard is not the one to lose 
his heart.to every girl he comes across.” 

* Perhaps not,” disdain . “I don’t 
know a single girl who is likely to lose her 
heart to him.” 

“J daresay he will get a wife if he wants 
one, but not at the Gatehouse. Let meee,” 
taking off his eye-glasses, and rubbing them 
with a silk pocket-handkerchief in which P 
saw a hole. Certainly it was high time 
her to come home and look after her father, 
‘there was some talk about a man ——— . 
ing in this neighbourhood, and I a J 
move @ yard on the road without coming on & 





solidity of figure and but little hair on the 





ing and all its cares she sat herself down on 


scalp ; but there was plenty of happiness to be 


‘policeman. Disgusting! Have -you 
anything about it in Warburton ” 
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[UTTERLY OVERCOME, HE FELL DOWN ON HIS KNEES BY THE SIDE OF HER SOFA.] 


Pera gave an account of the injustice done 
to Vyvyan, the base conduct of Mr. Le 
Mesurier, and her cousin’s visit, omitting the 
important fact of his declaration of love, for 
her own sake and for his ; keeping to herself the 
still more important fact that she had seen a 
— with him at two o’clock on the third of 

une. 

Sir Roger lost his abstracted air whilst he 
listened, and remained es | in thought till she 
got up to kiss him, and bid him good-night. 

He laid his hand upon her arm, and looked 
at her with admiration. 

She was as pretty as her mother had been 
—quite charming enough to turn the young 
men’s heads. 

“I can understand Bernard hating Vyvyan, 
but not this Mr. Le Mesurier,” he said slowly, 
‘* unless he is another of your admirers?” 

Pera turned her head away, and her voice 
was low and unsteady. 

“Mr, Le Mesurier hates Mr. Vyvyan 
because he is engaged to Eva Haughton.” 

*‘ The girl who was nearly burnt to death ? 
pers to be married—and to Vyvyan?”’ he 
asked, in rise. 

Pera nodded, and then ran away up the 

staircase to her own room, anxious to 
avoid any more questions. She shut her door, 
and st nite still just the other side of it 
till she had regained composure. Her chest 
heaved with one or two gasping sobs, but she 
would not give way. 

Even up there alone in her room she would 
not cry for her lost lover, her pride rebelled 
against the thought. 

Directly after breakfast the next morning— 
fiat is to say, when she had fed her birds, 
petted the dogs, and given an apple or a lump 
of sugar to her father’s old horse, and seen 
afver their own luncheon and dinner—she put 
on her hat, and went across the tiltyard on 
her way to Lucy Mitford's, 

It was a lovely yoy 2 with the dew still 
lying on the grass in the eep cool shade, and 





the birds twittering to each other from the 
boughs of the stately old beeches, or the 
thorns which only a month ago had been full 
of blossom. 

There was a stile at the end of the tiltyard 
set in the midst of a tangled hedge, and be- 
yond it a drop of ten feet or more down into 
the lane. The lower part of the bank had 
worn away, whilst the upper still stood in its 
former place, the soil being kept together by 
the roots of trees. 

People said the bank must soon collapse 
with a crash, but in its present state it was 
very picturesque, and Pera would not have 
had. it altered by any officious local board for 
the world. 

She climbed down it, agile as a young 
squirrel, and went on her way so softly that 
the rabbits were not as they scudded 
over the grass, looking every moment as if 
they were going to tumble on their noses. 

The air was full of the hum and the buzz 
of gnats and bees, and white butterflies 
hovered over trailg of wild honeysuckles, and 
traveller's joy. 

Pera would not stop to pick a single flower, 
for she was going on a grave business, which 
had already, through the force of ciroum- 
stances, been put off too long. Noone knew 
what might happen now, and she would like 
to have the sweet consciousness of cleari 
Bertie Vyvyan before Lord Haughton 
time to put the whole business in the hands 
of the police. 

She tapped at the door of the old-fashioned 
thatched oom and it was opened by Lucy 
herself, dressed in a neat cotton gown, bat not 
a black one. She had refused indignantly to 
put on mourning, “as if she was in a hurry to 
think her husband dead,’ when a neighbour 
had suggested the propriety of widow's weeds ; 
but she put on the quietest garments, bright 
colours seeming to clash with her saddened 
spirits, 

Pera held out her hand vith a sweet smile, 





and told her how sorry she was for her about 
her missing husband. ’ 

“Just tell me, miss, are you a friend of 
Mr. V n’s or Mr. Vansittart’s?” said 
Lucy, with her hand still on the door. 

“ Of Mr. Vyvyan’s,” with a blush. 

“Then sit down and welcome,” draw- 
ing forward a chair which, as Pera no- 
ticed, was made of eavet ban ry Aas — 
once known a higher position than its pre 
place in a an. Tndeed, all the furniture 
was , and the ornaments on the carved 

en mantel-piece were of old china which 
might have been picked up in a curiosity-shop, 
for not one piece matched with the other, 
whilst of great individual merit. 

But Pera had not come there to think of 
china ; she was on much graver thou ghts in- 
tent. Gradually she won Lucy’s confidence 
by her sweet way3, | she got — 
everything to her ising listener ; 
when Pere asked Pe eo letter signed B. V., 
she said she had given it into the custody of her 
neighbour who happened to be out, or else she 
would go and fetch it. She had been afraid 
to keep it herself, because Mr. Vansittart 
came down the very next morning after she 
had seen him, and declared that he must see 
it. She had stoutly refused, and her neigh- 
bour, Mrs, Smith, coming in at the moment, 
he had been obliged to go away without it; 
but she had seen him outside the window one 
night, when she was putting up the shutters, 
and he had nearly scared her out of her wits. 

Pera told her there was no need for fear, 
but said she was quite right not to let him 
have the letter. As she returned home through 
the tiltyard, she saw some one standing by 
Cesar’s Buildings who looked so exactly like 
Bernard that she ran into the house, and 
ordered something extra for luncheon ; but as 
the day passed and he never appeared, she 
began to think her eyes had deceived her. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER I. 


It is neatly considered a good thing for a 
man to belong to a high family and to rich 
relations, but there is no rule without excep- 
tions, and decidedly Guy Morion, at the age of 
eight-and-twenty, had derived no more substan- 
tial benefit from his advantages of descent 
than could be comprised in an annual invita- 
tion to the family seat to shoot partridges in 
Se tember $ whi e, on the other hand, the fact 
of his belonging to a titled family gave him 
ideas decidedly beyond his position, and by 
making it easy for him to run into debt for 
all he fancied, prevented his honestly setting 
his shoulder to the wheel, and labouring to 
gain a lucrative income for himself in the 
career which he had chosen. 

Mr. Morion had been the grandson of one 
English earl, the nephew of another, and was 
now first cousin of a third. But the present 
Lord Delaval waa strong and hearty ; he had 
married oung, and already set up a nursery, 
and besides the contents of the nursery pos- 
sessed @ younger brother to stand between his 
cousin Gey snd all dreams of an earldom. 
But, to do him justice, Guy never dreamed of 
succeeding to the honours of Delaval, only he 
thought it a little hard that he should have 
to work for his living while his first cousin 
rolled in luxury ; and being of rather a vacil- 
lating disposition he continually put off the 
preat work which was to give him name and 
ortune, contenting himself the while with 
little trifles in water colours, retouching old 
cen and such.like efforts, which might 

cep him in bachelor comfort, but_pever give 
him a position he could offer to a wife. 
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& Truth to say, Guy troubled very little about 
the future. So that he could smoke the choicest 
cigars, have the entrée into the best houses in 
London, and rent a pleasant studio in the 
labyrinths of old Chelsea, he was quite con- 
tent; a lotus-eater by nature he drifted with 
the tide, and things went very happily with 
him, happier by far than he deserved. 

This last is our verdict, not Guy’s own, or 
that of his particular friends. Mr. Morion was 
a very popular character—a detrimental, it is 
true, but an ornament to any London draw- 
ing-room. 

Belgravian matrons warned their daughters 
against any “ entanglement” with the young 
artist, but for all that he was free to come 
and go, to enjoy a larger extent of intimacy 
with the young ladies of a family than many 
more eligible men. But then Guy had one 
great quality; he was never particular in his 
attentions—an arrant flirt, mothers said to 
each other; but then he flirted with all 
women slike ; he never picked out one special 
fair one, and tortured her mother’s heart with 
= fear she might be falling in love with 

im. 

Truth to say, Guy seemed never to think of 
love in a serious sense; he moved about a 
ballroom full of beautiful girls much as a 
butterfly flits from flower to flower. No 
mother ever had to resent his attentions as 
too a nape and so they were fond of 
bidding him to their house, conscious that— 
apart from an unusually prepossessing face— 
the charm of his manner, the rich tones of 
his sweet tenor voice, made him a striking 
attraction to any party. 

It was June, the month of roses ; the Lon- 
don season was at its height. Mr. Morion 
had an unusual number of engagements, and 
when at the stroke of midnight he tore him- 
self away from a reception at Lady C.’s his 


hostess never doubted he was going further in |. 


search of pleasure. 


“No,” said Guy, fixing his dark blue eyes ° 





I COULD NOT LOOK IN THAT GIRL'S PURE FACE AND TELL HER SHE WAS NOT MY WIFE.”’} 


on her ladyship’s face, ‘‘I am going home. I 
have beev very gay lately, and I feel as if a 
course of early hours would benefit both my 
health and temper.” 

The Marchioness smiled. 

‘‘Neither seem to me in need of improve- 
ment; and, Mr. Morion, I was not aware yor 

sessed a home in London. Have Lady 
sabel and your sisters arrived in town?” 

“Heaven forbid!” said Guy, fervently. 
“I beg your pardon, Lady C., but after ten 
od knocking about the world combined 

ousekeeping with a widowed mother ard six 
unmarried sisters presents rather an appalling 
prospect.”’ 

‘You are quite too shocking, Mr. Morion ; 
but, to be serious, where are you living?” 

‘* Nowhere.” 

‘* You must have a shelter somewhere.” 

‘Precisely. I have a shelter in the 
neighbourhood of Chelsea, where I manage to 
pass time very pleasantly.” 

‘“‘ What is a shelter?” asked Lady C., for- 
getting it was her own word; “it sounds 
vague.” 

uy laughed. 

‘Rich people have’ homes, poor ones dwel- 
lings, and strugglers possess shelters. Doyou 
appreciate the distinction?” 

“J feel puzzled. Do you mean you live in 
one room ?”’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“Hardly. I pean what my landlady 
calls a ‘suite of them.’ I have fitted up one 
as @ studio.” 

“T know,” said Lady C., enthusiastically ; 
“one of those lovely, untidy places that are a 
mass of dark oak and old blue china.” 

‘The description does you credit, Lady 

arshalton.” 


‘I wish you would invite me to tea!” 

‘‘ I never have such a thing.” 

“Tt is quite the thing now for artists to 
— their friends to tea. We might get up 
a charming little party.’’ 
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Gay shook his head. 


Ruby was aitieen, and tair as she was now 


“The honour would overpower me, and | her beauty was as yet only in its bud. She 


make me incapable of finishing the picture I | was of le of women who a late ; 
hope to see in next year’s Academy.” she but her figure; lacked 
* You have reallyt it, then?” the sy ry and elegance a few years would 


‘Tt is more en finished.” - 


themes n 
ne for: 


ow vinows opened eo 
‘eae 


gs Fe Carshalton would have. lan@hec 
that room being called a ‘‘ shelter.” It would 
not have shamed even her aristocratic resi- 
dence, for it had beéh *schome for five 
years, and he had furnished and beautified it 
after his own taste, and the result was perfect 
toan eye. 
Picture to yourself & long, og soma. mt 
octagon shape, divided across centre 
-, — - heavy Roman = af & 
uri ue, caught. back quaint 
silverchains; the floor was bare save for a 


oe Se = and a. silver 
ae ona peng bracket gave a weird,.dim 
1 


It was.a very striking room, with sufficient 
artistic implements about to show its 
character; but the thing which would have 
puzzled a stranger was asmall piece of white 
linen, clearly designed for a man's shirt-front, 
and half finished, in the most delicate stitch. 


in 

fer. Morion came in, shut the window noise- 
lessly, drew the blinds down, turned up the 
lamp and looked cautiously around, as tho 
he half expected to have seen someone 
ing for him, 

“ Strange,” he muttered to himself, “ se 
can have become of her?” Then 
he saw that a little hand had pushed the 
heavy old curtains which were h across 
the centre of the room, and a young girl .was 
advancing slowly to meet him, 

A young girl! ‘Well, as far as years went, 
as far as looks were to be studied, the descrip- 
tion wan § aeee cc, but in actual fact Raby 
— 8. gir was.a thing of the past. 

When a maiden has learnt to > be with every 
fibre of her nature, has awoke to the conscious- 
ness that she so loves, and glories in .it, she 
has passed the rubicon, and is nolonger a girl, 
but a woman with » woman's power of 
suffering, for to our life’s end, reader, these 
two—love and suffering—go hand in hand. 
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‘wrong, my 
‘“My being here.” 
** You like being here, Ruby ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, bat——”’ 

‘It is never wrong to do what one likes if 
it doesn’t hurt other people. Sit down, child, 
[ a I ee pny meee = 
Ww ys since you to 
»even fora half-hour.” 

‘And after to-night you will never haveme 
again,’ said Ruby, with-a kind of choked sob, 
“ neveriany more, Guy. Only think of‘it!’”’ 

“T shall not think of anything so foolish. 


} What has put such an idea into your head, 


ened journey was ahnont d 
hat can yeu mean, Raby?” 

“It oy settled,” said Ruby, with the 
calmness of ney a ‘Mamma and map: tien 
Green were talking for a long time to-day, 
when Mrs. Green had.gone downstairs mamma 
told me we were to.go away.” 

“ But-why?”’ 

Ruby shook her head. 

“s Surely you asked your.mether ? ’’ said: 

a little impatiently.. “Xeu couldn't —_ 
inet TT cme meekly like a five years’ old 


pyr SS Le 
ow of England. LI think.when I/heard that 1: 
was too unhappy to want to.know any more.” 
Guy's arm. -was round her-waist, his ‘hand 
toyed. oaressingly with the soft waves of her 
heix. He dowed Ruby Hilton as much as at 
this time he was capella of loving any one— 
loved-her far more than he readi 
“I canuet spare you, sweetheart. You 
must let your mother go alone and stay with 
me.” 


ae I meant. ae. She is.so:weak and 
ontaing. and Iam her own child, you know.” ; 
a you are my own loye. I want you 
more than anyone else.can do, my Ruby.” 


eee 
ee | ed 2 oe friends,” said Raby, 
simply, “so much to interest you, and 
has no one in the world but on? — 
“You will have to choose between us,”’ said 
Guy, with a ring of jealousy in his voice, 
“You can’t keep both. You must forsake 
hey on or give me up.” 


EE it for yourgalt 
es deaves England the damon 
mever return, She is of foreign 
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~ Think every tregiwomen simee the world 
uae tenderer aul more loving to aman 


ame de tenkerer eal moe “down inihis 


Osby nestled the least bit closer to Guy and 
murm 


“*T mean to be so careful and economical. I 
will-help-you all I can.” 

“You can only help me now by keeping our 
secret. I tell you, Ruby, it would be ruin to 
meif it got about. Delaval would never speak 
to me again, and till I make a fortune for my- 
self I can tell you it’s very useful to be on 
good terms with one’s rich relations.” 

The girl turned to him with a_little gob. 

“Oh, Guy,are you sorry! Do-you mean 
you wish we hadn’t done it?” 

‘* You foolish child, as if I could wish I had 
never met you. Don’t:you know I love you, 
Raby, and as soon as. things get a little 
straighter I will proclaim the fact to the 
hols world. All I ask of you is patience. 
Just wait a little while,.and you find me 
as.anxious for publicity as you are.” 

“I don’t want publicity, Gay, I <a 
"| just to tell mother. It seams 60 strange that 
she-has never even ‘seen 

** Are you very fond o Ber Ruby?” 

“T used to love her better than anyone in 


the whole worlé ,” confessed. the girl. 
“ And now? 
‘‘ Llove.her KE to you.” 
He smiled 


“T don’t deserve you, child, but I will make 
yenmnenz yes. ~ > Hilton has no idea of 
our secret, by?” 

‘Not the ese in e+ Se ola. Mre. Greene 
was speaking of you to-day, and mother never 
seemed even to hear what she was.saying. 
Poor mother! there-are so few things interest 
her!” 

“ Sheis ill?” 

“She cannot walk. She was hurt at the 
theatre one night—the machinery was not 
secure and she fell. It was om before we 
came here.” 

+ Any you remember your:father, Ruby?” 

shook her head. 

“ ner k he died when I was:very.small, for 
I cannot remember even his face, and naobher 
never speaks of him.” 

‘* Was he an actor, too?” 

“I don’t know—I don’t think go.’’ 

‘Has your mother friends abroad that she 
is so anxious to.go there?” 

‘I don’t think so. We:have never had oe 
friends since I oan . 





, except the 
manager and the ladies in the-company. Mr. 
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Ellerson wanted mother to let. me.go on the 
stage. He said he would.¢ed after the expense... 
But mother only shook her head:and said my 
my father not have liked it. Whatisowhy L 
think he could, not have been an acter:” 

“ And when are you going ?”’ 

“'Pho-first of July. Ohi Guy, need i go? 
How can I part from you? Couldn’t you 
come with us just for a little while?” 

« And what would Mrs. Hilton sayat my 
presumption in joining her just because I 
had-been ® fellow. lodger just’ for a year or 
so?” 

“Gay, if you would only let me:tell: her.” 
“} thonght we had settled that question, 


and betray our secret to Mrs. Hilton I 
can’t prevent you, only you must understand 
it means ruin for me!” 

Ruby’s eyes filled. 

“I only want to tell mother.” 

« But there is no occasion. 

“I can’t bear deceiving her.” 

«“"That’s a necessary evil. Never mind, 
chére, Dry your eyes. I must get on soon, 
and then ——-” 

“ You will tet me tell mother ?”’ 

“ You shall tell the whole world '! 

‘+ Guy 1” 

‘* Sweetheart |” 

*“Do you think it will be very long before 
you let: me tell: my mother ?” 

“No; a few months, perhaps. a few weeks. 
What's the matter, Ruby? You are all of a 
tremble !”’ 

Bhe collected herself by an effort, and Guy 
went on, fondly,— 

+*You see a Morion can’t do things like a 
Jones or Smith. I must be im aposition to" 
entertain my friends, and possess some better 
residence than these old-fashioned rooms be- 
fore I make the announcement.” 

Baby blushed crimson. 

‘*] like these dear old rooms; no other 
place could be so precious to me.” 

“You are sentimental, child. You forget 
I have lived ten years longer in the world 
tham you, and had that sort of thing pretty 
well battered out of me.’’ 

“Guy, what is Lady Delaval like?” 

“ Phe Countess! ’’ and Guy reflected a min- 
ute. “Qh, she’srather nice! Shewasa gover- 
ness, or something of the kind, when Délaval 
met‘herabroad. They’vebeen married three 
years, have one ‘boy, and are a most roman- 
tically devoted: couple.” 

‘“‘ And they live at Delaval Castle?” 

_ “*Amd beive fifty thousand a year’to ‘keep 
it With fifty thousand a year for two 
people and wehild roll I think Delaval might 
afford to: provide haniinatndy for ‘his needy 
relations:!”’ 

“ Has he many?” 

“Myself and a brother in an Indian tegi- 
ment. Perey Morion is about as poverty- 
stricken as I am, but I believe Delaval’ doe 
Sa for him.” 

i you will be a great artist some day, 
yo a 

ab a li woul ’ a 
— mean while.’ thio eee 

“d mustigo,”’ said Ruby, hurriedly, as the 
clock chimed three. «Oh! Guy, hee Tong 
for ‘the time when we can mest without ‘all’ 
these fears and preeantions, when everyone 
— dknow that we belong to each other.” 

We know it ourselves, Ruby, and’ that's 
enoughforme. Now, child, when shall I see 
you again—tozmorrow? There is only acfort- 
night, you know, to your leaving Gidbe Cot- 
tage, and we must meet often.” 

“iN ot toanotrow, the next day.” 5 

It is to-morrow now,” said Guy, kissing ' 
her, “ for the day has n; and, Ruby, if 
I want to write to you will you look in ‘the 
majolica vase?” : 

Bt was = large flower vase which stood in 
the window filled with everlastings. It was 
Guy Morion’s habit never to put fresh flowers 
or anything but these pale, beaten everlast- 
ings in this special receptacle. 

His landlady thought it a strange fancy. 





) eyes, as it were—of which she had no cogni- 
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She little guessed the old vase was a kind of 
private post-office—that a love affair’. was 
going on beneath ‘her ‘roof—-under ‘her very 


zamnce. 

Ruby sped away to her own premises. 
Globe Cottage was a large roomy house, only 
two stories high, bat deuble-fronted, which 
last fact was peculiarly suitableto Mrs, Green’s 
‘Say Mociee the ground: 

uy m's rooms swere-on the 
floor, occupying all one side of the door; the 
remaining downstair rooms, separated from 
the artist’s by a good broad passage, were 
offices and kitchens ; above, one side wes given 
up by the said lady to her own family, and 
the other let to Mme. Hilton, whose apart- 
ments were immediately over Guy’s, to which 
they corresponded in size and shape. 

Globe Cottage boasted ‘two staircases ; the 
back one leading to the kitchens was always 
used by the landlady, her “girl;” and the 
children ; the other was sacred to the lodgers, 
and as Mme. Hilton never deft her own room, 
and Guy had no cause to go upstairs, it came 
about that the only creature who passed up 
the broad oaken stairs was Ruby. This fact 
doubtless had made the lovers’ meetings 
easier. 

For more than six months now these strange 
nocturnal meetings had gone on. The?ad- 

uaintanee, begun by a simple aceident, had 

n prosecuted by Guy with ardour, and 
oe not strong enough to resist ‘the 
fi of sunshine his love poured into her 
life; and of the ——— by the girl at 
Globe Cottage more half been 
brightened by this strange intercourse, which 
made at once her ess and her fear. 
« Left aloneGuy li @ cigar, mixed *him- 
— some soda-and-brandy, and sat down to 


Mme. Hilton's approaching departure made~ 
some decided step abso necessary to him, | 
unless he was prepared’to bid farewell for ever. 
to his little love. : 

Like many nien of his class Mr. Morion’ 
was particularly short of ready-money: His 
whole wealth at that moment was er five 
pounds, and he saw no! chance of any cash 
coming in for some time. 

Mrs. Green knew him well, and finding | 
him @ good tenant, was content to take her 
money as it suited him 'to pay if. She pro- 
bably charged about double as’ much as she’ 
would have done had she’been punctually paid, 
but as Mr. Morion was unconscious ‘of this it 
did not trouble him, and both parties were 
well pleased; but this peculiar arrangement 
made a sudden move impracticable. 

Guy could have afforded six nionths. to idle 
away at houses ; ‘he cold mot do as’; 
Ruby wished, and follow her and her mother 
abroad, forthe simple’ reason he would have 
to be his own host, and foreign hotels and pen- 
sions are not fond of giving credit, 

“T fancy the woman be persuaded to | 
stay in England. I'm sure I thought she had 
one foot in the grave, and couldnt last more 
than a few weeks. I always expected her 
death ¢o simplify matters. F them 
abroad indeed! if I had’ the money I should 
object to that plan. f ‘want nothing to do 
with Mme. Hilton. Theré’s some- _| 
thing queer about a woman who puts‘a forei 
title before an English name; ‘and I think the 
best thing for me and Riby wonld’be if the 
widow would kindly hasten her departure to 
a better world. I'll pump Mrs. Green-ahout 
her to morrow—that woman’s as sharp asa 
needle. If there’s anything to find out about 
Madame, depend upon it she’s discovered it.’’ 

Ten o'clock the next Gay Guy, in a black 
velvet painting suit, breakfasting off devitled 
kidneys, Mra, Green, with whom he was a 
prime favourite, waiting on him herself. 

“You look quite in’ the blues,” said Mr. 
Morion, who oecasionally conilescended to a. 
gossip with the good woman who presided 
over his creature comforts. “Is there any-. 
thing wrong this morning?” 


wn = 


calls ‘herself ‘Madame,’ which 





«« When a hard-working widow, sir, does her 
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best for her lodgers, and'spares no trouble to 
make ’em comfortable, she doesn’t like to be 
given a fortnight’s notice without thyme or 
reason.” et 

“My good Mrs, Green, F haven’t “you 
a fortnight’s notice, and I assure yon if I ever 
tear myself away from Globe Cottage I shall 
have some very strong and forcible:regson for 
such a sacrifice.” te 

Mrs. Green’s features{relaxed ; she positively 


“I’m not thinking of you, sir; if’s ‘that 

Mad@ame Hilton upstairs, though why she 

anyone can see 

she’s English born and bred, I can’t make 
out.” 

‘““Then Mrs. Hilton is! going away'?”. said 
Guy, adopting the English title uncon- 
soi < 
“She is, sir; she had a/letter yesterday, or, 
rather, a telegram. Of course I ‘can’t "tell 
what was in it. ‘She’s had but ‘two letters 
since she came here. The moment she'd read 
the thing she rang the bell for me, and gave 
me a fortnight's notice. I declare I was t 

ut out, if it had not been for pretty Miss 
uby I’d have made her clear out then, bag 
and baggage.” 

“And you have no idea of ‘her motive ?”’ 

Mrs. Green shook her head. 

‘*She’s as close as—as I Gon’t know what. 
Why, Mr. Morion, she’s been here over a: year, 
and I know no more about her than the first 
day she set foot in my house.” 

* You didn’t know much, then ?” 

“No, I didn’t,” said Mrs. Green, in an 
aggrieved tone. “‘Miss'Riby came to look at 
the rooms, and ‘I took a'fency to her at once. 
She said her mamma had been-an actress, 
and ‘hurt her spine, and ‘that Ser map 
company. It’s as true as can ‘be. Not a 
creatire’s ever been’ to see*em. ‘The rent's 
been paid punctual tp the moment, anf I 
must say they*ve never given me 
than they can help; but, all the same, I‘hate 








} mysteries, People are-mever so close abont 


with Madame'’s ty we 

‘The girl looks ladylike,” he said, with 
studied carelessness. “Of course T’ve never 
pet eyes on the mother.” 

“She is a lady right enough,” admitted 
Mrs. Green, “and, for all she is so close, she 
hasa pleasant way with her; only.she always 
looks as if her mind ‘had gone off roaming 
somewhere, and she didn’t know what you 
were talking about.” 

“Bo old car a a as eer 

“Not a bit sir—not a day over A 
and she looks ee She's. the most beter tf 
face'l ever saw, and the saddest too. I tell 
Green sometimes she lookslike someone who's 
committed an awfdl crime, and been fretting 
over it ever since ; but, there, she’s, going, sir, 
and I don’t snpposé we shallever see or hear 
anything of her again. You got as letters 
last night, I suppose, Mr. Morion?” 

“Letters!” and Guy stretched hinself 


| lazily. “Ob, no; I never troubled my head 


about them. I often wish there was only one 
post a day. As I can’t alter the existing 
regulation I make it’a habit. never to open the 
He but once a day. I let them all acoumu- 
fate till after breakfast; then I sit down and 
plod wearily through them. There were 
pera ay yesterday, Mrs. Green, and. more 
than half of them bili.” 
“But, sir, one of those that came. yesterday 
was marked “Important,’.and T think there 
was a telegram too. I told the -girl to pnt 
them against the lamp. I thought snrely 
you must see them then.” 

Guy knew perfectly what had driven all 
thought of them out of his mind; but he.only 
said, carelessly,— 

“TN go to my martyrdom now. I shall 
stroll down to the summer-house to amoke a 
cigar, and I'll take the whole bundle down 
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with me—yesterday’s and this morning’s too. 
Then I shall feel as if I'd done my duty by 


velopes, which he guessed to be invitations, 
and mentally labelled ‘‘ Harmless ;’’ the other, 

i suggestive of duns and lawyers’ 
letters, and bracketed in Guy’s own mind as 
‘“* Dangerous.” 

This done he took up the telegram and sur- 
veyed it curiously. 

“T never yet heard of anyone being dunned 
for money by telegram, out perhaps it’s a new 
fashion only just come in. yway, I suppose 
I had better read it, so here goes.” 

It was very short, and certainly contained 
no application for money; yet its summons 
was imperative, and—greatest surprise of all 


—the se was his cousin’s wife, Lady 
Delaval :— 
*¢ Come down at once.”’ 


Guy read it again and again, and could 
make nothing of it. There had been a slight 

te hetween him and his noble 
relations 


The Earl and Countess were what the young 
artist called an absurdly domesticated pair. 
They had not]come up to London for the 
seagon, and Guy gad the omission. 

If Delaval had in town it would have 
meant the free run of the Earl’s tradespeople 


for himself, — with thousand a-year 
had no right to b econ hy capone fe! 


here was the summons :— 

‘* Come down at once.” 

What could it mean? Involuntarily Guy's 
eye wandered over his other letters to see if 
any of them afforded a clue. 

e knew the trains to Delaval by heart. 
He could catch nothing before one o'clock. 
He had an hour and a-half before he need 
think of leaving Chelsea. 

He might as well work through his corre- 

cae eee ee ee: Oe letters ex- 

mysterious telegram. 

At last he found what he sought. After a 
dozen bills and two or three 
strances in the last letter of the pile reached, 
in his own mind “Dangerous,” he found a 
communication from the firm of Cleghorn 
and Harris, who for years had managed the 
affairs of the Dela 

It was dated from Delaval Castle, and an- 
nounced the death of the tiny yearling heir, 
Viscount Morion. A very courteous invita- 
tion to the funeral concluded the lawyer's 
oe Boor little began 

* Poor le 1” thought Guy, a little 
pityingly, for he was by no ane a Sal heoated 
man, and the heir of fifty thousand a-year 
being cut off from his honours seemed to him 
& genuine cause for regret. ‘I Delaval 
is awfully cut up. Fos tage just idolised that 
child, but they are neither of them thirty, and 
will probably have half-a-dozen more before 
an Paes Go Sete Cay Meade. Of course I’ll 
go down. I seeit all now. Val is knocked 
up by grief—he never was very strong—and 
wants me to see to things. I'll do the best I 
can for him, though I’m afraid I don’t know 
much of a landlord’s duties, having had but 
little experience. I hope Percy out in India 
won’t begin to build castles in the air when 
he hears of this. Lady Delaval’s a mere girl, 
and may have a dozen children yet. Well, I'll 
on ee. Green at once,” 

@ landlady received his news with com- 
miseration, not unmixed with awe. To her 
the fact of her lodger being summoned to the 
faneral of a viscount, and to console an earl 
and countess, seemed to reflect an honour on 
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her house, and she readily promised to pack 
Mr. Morion’s things at once, and have a cab et 
the cottage in good time for the one o’clock 
train. 


Before the cab came the old majolica vase 
had received this brief note,= 


“My Danumc,—My cousins are in awful 
trouble, and have sent for me. I don’t sup 
I shall be away more than two days. I 
make as much haste as possible to get back 
to my chére. You will hear from Mrs. Green 
when she me. Let me see you the 
evening I at the old time and place.— 
Yours, my darling, always, “ Gur.” 


rs 


CHAPTER II. 


Dztavat Castie was & lovely place in Mon- 
mouthshire—a seven miles from the 
nearest railway-station, which, being itself on 
a remote branch line, made communication 
with London slow and troublesome. 

But Valentine, the present earl, and his 
wife, Eunice, minded nothing of this. Guy had 
described them exactly as they were—a simple, 
loving-hearted pair, who cared but little for 
their rank and splendour, but a very great 
deal for each other, and for the little life en- 
trusted to their care. Percy Morion received 
much substantial help from his brother, and 
had been told more t once that when he 
wished to marry Valentine would advance his 
fortune to one not unpleasing to the critical 
parents of the lady-love he might select. 

“I shall marry when I find a wife like 
yours,’’ Percy wrote back, gratefully ; ‘‘ mean- 
while, I am quite rich en for a bachelor, 
and I rd you as a model brother.” 

This letter had been received not three 
months before Guy Morion’s summons to the 

Valentine strangely grave as 
wd Mase de omer eight,” said Lad 

“ Percy is only -eight,” sai y 
Delaval, a little Sis to “ Really, there is 
no hi for him to marry yet if he is averse 
to it, Val. I can’t understand what makes 
you so anxious about it.” 

“And I cannot explain it to you, dear, 
only, trust me, I have the most important 
wishes to see Percy married.” 

‘Are you afraid of his becoming fast?” 
asked ae ae ne ee “ He seems to 
me ectly steady and upright.” 

The Beck laughed heartily. 

“As steady as a rock! No, Eunice, my 
fears do not in that direction. Don’t you 
know that that little fellow upstairs 
P is my heir?” 

“But you are not ill,’’ cried the wife, in 

muine alarm, ‘‘and Baby stands before 


oe he does, but there a strange super- 
stition in our family, Eunice. You are too 
sensible to let yourself trouble over it, so per- 
haps I had tell it you. An Earl of 

val not born at the Castle never passes 
his thirtieth birthday.” 

The Countess laughed. There was not a 
grain of superstition in her nature. e 

“What utter nonsense! Do you actually 
mean, Val, that you believe in it?” 

“It has been again and again, 
Eunice. I think it dates from the time of 
good Queen Bess, when an old ancestress of 
ours pronounced a curse on her son because he 
deserted the Castle, and made his home in 
London.” 

“ Well, you were born here,” replied his wife, 
smiling, “ so you need not fear.” 

‘I was not born here, Eunice.” 

In spite of her professed incredulity her face 


“Why, you told me your infancy was t 
here! You showed me your old nursery ?” 

“I was a month old when I came here. It 
was the purest accident I was not born here. 
My mother was in very delicate health, and 
the shock of her father’s sudden death 
caused my entrance in the world a good eight 
weeks before it had been looked for. 
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And unig, 
ss you are just thirty,” said Enni 
bent ou comforting herself. 

«I shall be thirty in September, but that is 
some months hence.” 

“Val, you will terrify me if you talk like 
ni a t to explain Pray sags non 

% wan in to you, dear, that 
I consider my life a doubtfal one.” 

“ an old wife’s fable! Why dia 
you never tell me before?” 

“Tonly found it out at my father’s death. 
I made one or two other discoveries then, 
Eunice, and I find it is peculiarly desirable 
my cousin Guy should never become the head 
of our family. Now, my darling, if my life is 
to be a short one, and Ho remains my 
only child, you see my great reason for wish- 
ing Percy to come home, and settle down as a 
married man.” 

‘**I don’t believe a word of it!” 

‘So much the better.” 

** And baby was born here, you know?” 

He had not the heart to tell her the old 

d ran another line, and included in its 
doom the children of those earls born away 
from Delaval. He could not bear that she 
should know this, so he kept it from her, to- 
gether with the fact that his own belief in 
the old adage was so strong had he heard 
before his marriage that London was his birth- 
rag nothing in the world would have induced 

im to take a wife—at any rate, until the 
fatal thirtieth birthday was passed. 

‘* Baby was born here, you know ?’’ resumed 
the Countess, ‘‘and so was Percy, and so I 
think, Val, you need not dwell on the fear of 
Guy’s succeeding you. But, oh! my darling, 
do not talk of such a thing. It breaks my 
heart to hear you.” 

She had scoffed at the fear, but, all the 
same, it sank into herheart. Until September 
was over she felt she should know no peace, 
taste no real happiness. In these days she 
could not bear to be apart from her husband ; 
she grudged every moment of his time and 
attention = to others, and it was at her 





wish they did not the season in London, 
pee aes ed at the Castle with their little 
child. 


No prisoner ever counted the days till his 
release, no sufferer ever longed for the date of 
his recovery more eagerly, more passionately, 
than Lady Delaval grew to yearn for the 
second of mber. On the first of that 
month Valentine attained the age of thirty— 
on the morrow of his birthday she would be 


at 5 

they stayed at Delaval Castle, and no 

ts were bidden to keep them company. 

The subject of their fears was never raised” 
between them, but Eunice knew the thought 
was ever in her husband's mind, and that 
daily he was preparing his affairs carefully 
and regularly, so that all would be easy for 
her if she were left the sole guardian of an 
t) n ° 

her fears were for him; she never gave 
a thought to danger from other sources; she 
watched anxiously to see that he was in his 
usual health, that spirits, appetite, and energy 
did not fail; she could hardly bear him out 
of her sight; she refused to ride or drive, lest 
there should be an accident; she would not 
enter a train; in short, she hedged her husband 
about with so many precautions that it did 
seem well-nigh impossible danger could attack 
the life so cherished. 

And it came with awful force from an un- 
ex quarter one June morning. , 

ming down to breakfast she found him 
insensible on the ground, his lips blue, his 
a cold as marble, an open letter at his 
side. 

Eunice threw herself beside him, and, chaf- 
ing his ice-cold hands in hers, called on him 
by every tender name to awake and answer 
her, but the lips that loved her were silent, 
and, in increased alarm, the Countess pealed 
the bell for assistance. 

A groom was despatched at once for the 
doctor. The butler raised the still form of 
his master and laid it on the couch; then he 
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turned to his mistress whom, like every other 
servant of the Castle, he dearly loved. 

‘The Indian mail is in this morning, my 
lady ; I’m afraid there must have been bad 
news of Captain Morion to trouble the Earl 
like this!” 

Eunice and her husband had no secrets. 
Almost mechanically she took up the letter, 
whose fatal tidings had laid him low. 

It proved to be from the colonel of Percy’s 
regiment, and detailed the sad fact that the 
brave young officer had died of sunstroke, 
after only a few hours’ illness. 

A kind of despair seized on Lady Delaval. 

Percy had spent six months’ leave at the 
Castle since her marriage, and she had learned 
to love him dearly ; but yet she grieved now not 
for his loss, but for the terrible blow it would 
be to her husband. 

The doctor came, and looked grave as he 
examined his patient. 

Lady Delaval followed him from the room. 

“Tell me the truth, Dr. Edwards!’ she 
pleaded, wistfully ; ‘indeed, it will be kinder 
than keeping me in suspense.” 

He looked at her pityingly. He had seen a 
good deal of the Delavals since their marriage, 
and knew that the Countess loved her husband 
‘with a wondrous love. 

“Tt is oe of the — = 
gravely ; ‘but you must not despair. you 
an keep the Harl from all sudden shocks, and 
prevent his indulging any exertion or excite- 
ment, he may live for years.” 

Eunice smiled faintly through her tears. 

‘Then he will get over this blow?” 

‘‘IT hope so. But, Lady Delaval, his consti- 
tution is not a strong one, and he might sink 
under a second shock.” 

Enter the nurse. 

‘* My lady, had not Dr. Edwards better look 
at baby? He has been crying sadly, and I 
can’t think what ails him.’’ 

‘* His teeth most likely,” said the Countess, 
whose wifely anxiety had made her well-nigh 
forget the child. ‘‘ Will you come and look at 
him, doctor? Nurse and I are always over- 
PD ig I suppose it is the way with an only 


_But when the doctor had seen the little 
viscount, he did not tell his mother she was 
over-anxious ; he prescribed various remedies, 
and said he would call again in the afternoon. 

Eunice divided herself between the nursery 
and her husband’s room. 

She kept the news of the boy’s illness a 
profound secret from the Earl; she knew it 
was the one chance of warding off another of 
those awful attacks. 

She loved her husband, so she was strong 
enough for the effort; for his sake, when at 
sundown her child died in her arms, she re- 
pressed her grief, and went back to Valentine 
with a smile upon her lips. It cost her dear, 
but for him she was able tc make even that 
sacrifice, 

“He must know soon,” said Dr. Edwards, 
thoughtfully. ‘I don’t think his mind has 
recovered its balance, but to-morrow he will 
be more himself. Shall I break the news for 
you, or would you rather tell him yourself?” 

“T will tell him.” 

“T have sent for the Earl’s lawyer, he will 
see to the last sad preparations for you. And 
is there no relative you wish to summon ?” 

Eunice shook her head. 

“ T have no relations.” 

‘And Lord Delaval?”’ 

‘‘ He has no one now nearer than an aunt 
and cousins. I hardly know Lady Isabel, and 
she would be a terrible burden on me just now. 
Perhaps her son ought to be sent for, but I 
will wait until Mr. Cleghorn arrives.” 

Mr. Cleghorn decided the matter at once, 
Mr. Morion must be bidden to the funeral. 

“He is your husband’s next-of-kin,” said 
the old gentleman, gravely, to the young 
ane “it would be a slight to pass him 

ver.” 

‘The Earl does not like him.” 

‘I never thought that.” 





‘* At least, he told me it would be a cruel 

blow to him if Guy Morion succeeded him.” 
_ “ At the Earl's age, my dear young lady, it 
is needless to think of such a chance as that. 
you may have a dozen other children yet in 
the place of the little one you have lost.” 

“ Will you write to Mr. Morion?” 

But when Lord Delaval heard the second 
loss he had sustained, when, with her hand in 
his, his wife broke to him that they were 
childless, his eagerness almost startled her. 

‘“* Send for Guy.” 

‘Mr. Cleghorn has written, dear.” 

‘Telegraph! in your own name! Eunice, 
lose not a moment !”’ 

The telegram was despatched, and the Earl 
sent for Mr. Cleghorn. 

“Tam dying!” he said, yently ; “I don't 
need a doctor to tell me that. Cleghorn, we 
are old friends; tell me, if I make no will, how 
do my affairs go?”’ 

‘*The Countess has her jointure and the 
dower house, my lord; Delaval itself and the 
town house, plate, jewels, and pictures, are 
strictly entailed.” 

‘“‘Tf I had had a child—a daughter, say?” 

‘‘A daughter would take all equally as a 
son, except the title. Had you a daughter, 
Lord Delaval, she would inherit houses, lands, 
andrevenues. Yourcousin, Guy Morion, would 
be an earl, without a penny to maintain his 
dignity, unless it pleased you to leave him 
anything of your savings.” 

“T see.” 

“But you have no daughter, and if (which 
I hope may not be) you are called away, every- 
thing passes with the titleto Mr. Morion. All 
you have to will away is the fifty thousand 
pounds in the funds you had put aside for im- 
provements on the estate.” 

“ Yes."’ The Earl leoked thoughtful. ‘“‘ My 
wife wants nothing more. Five thousand a 
year will eupply her every want. More would 
embarrass her. Cleghorn, draw up a will, dis- 
posing of that fifty thousand pounds.” 

“To whom, my lord?” 

“I do not know until I have seen Mr. 
Morion. Have it ready. And now give me 
pen and ink; I must write a letter.” 
rs — wrote two, and put them in his wife's 

and. 

“Keep them carefully, my darling; you 
may never need to open them. If any diffi- 
culty arise respecting the home where we have 
been so happy, open them, and you will under- 
staud all puzzles you. Don’t leave me, 
Eunice, we have not much longer to be to- 
gether; and, oh! how happy we have been, 
my wife!’ 

She watched by him till the morning broke. 
The first gleam of dawn brought Dr. Edwards 
is Gannmeed heged” chalet if 

‘“‘ Is there any ho e poor wife. 

He shook his fm 

Lord Delaval opened his eyes slowly; 
clearly he had heard the question, and under- 
stood the answer. 

‘* If Guy were only here. I must see him, 
— I can't die until I have spoken to 

im.” 

There were but two trains from London to 
Netherton ; the remote station which, awkward 
as it was, was yet the only communication 
between Delaval Castle and the metropolis. 

Dr. Edwards met the first train, and sent 
up a message to the Countess that Mr. Morion 
had not arrived. 

At great inconvenience to himself he 
managed to be at the station when the second 
came in. It was then about eight o'clock, but 
daylight still, and he easily recognised Guy 
—— whom he had met more than once at 


*“‘ This is sad news, Mr. Morion.” 

“ Awful,” said Guy, quickly. To do him 
justice he had plenty of sympathy to spare 
for the bereaved parents. ‘A first child, and 
such a $n chap; he almost converted 
me into a lady-fancier ! I suppose my cousins 
are awfully cut up about it. But still you 
know, doctor, they’re young enough to have 
plenty more children.” 





The doctor stared. 

‘* Haven't you heard?” 

‘‘Only that the baby’s dead. You don’t 
mean there’s anything wrong with the 
Countess? Why, that would half kill 
Delaval.”’ 

‘Lord Delaval is dying.” 

Guy gasped. 

‘*Gcodness, I had no idea he was ill! 
What is it?” 

‘* Heart complaint.” 

They had entered the doctor's brougham 
now, and were driving rapidly towards the 
Castle. ; 

Guy had time te express his astonishment. 

“Thad no idea there was anything wrong 
with Val, and I thought heart disease always 
killed people right out.” 

‘It does mostly. Lord Delaval had a 
fearful attack on hearing of his brother’s 
death.” 

“His brother! You don’t mean Percy’s 
gone?” 

‘“‘I do. As soon as the breath is out of my 

r friend’s body—and it can’t be many 
ours now—Mr. Morion, you will be the four- 
teenth Earl of Delaval.” 

‘* Good gracious |” 

“Do you mean to say you never cast a 
thought to such a contingency ?”’ 

“Never once. I almost wish I hadn't 
come. It seems like gloating over their 
troubles.” 

‘The Earl’s one wish is to see you. He 
seems possessed with the almost remarkable 
idea that someone will attempt to dispossess 
you of the estates.” 

“They can’t, unless Percy’s death is a 
fiction.’’* 

‘“‘ So I have been telling him. I can’t make 
it out. I have been trying to ease his mind, 
so bas Mr. Cleghorn, but it’s no good.” 

An idea dawned on Guy. He had said just 
now there might be other children in place of 
the baby heir; perhaps one was expected, 
and it’s father would not live to wel- 
come it. . 

“ He wouldn’t make his will until he had 
seen you. He has fifty thousand pounds, and 
he can’t decide whether to leave it to you or 
not.” 

It dawned on Guy that if an heir or heiress 
were born to take away his dazzling prospects 
fifty thousand pounds would be a very com- 
fortable nest-egg by way of consolation. He 
began to wish the Earl would leave it him 
most devoutly. 

‘You see the Countess wants nothing but 
her jointure. Had the boy lived things would 
have been different. Now, as a childless 
widow five thousand a-year is riches to her.” 

Then the suspicion was wrong. No baby 
heir was coming to defraud him, still he 
— as ba have ye es -~ — 
pounds. Guy began to on the legacy as 
no more than his due. 

Eunice was in her husband's room when 
Guy entered, and Mr. Cleghorn sat by the 
bed. They both went out, and left the heir- 
presumptive glone with the dying man. 

“ Guy, I can’t explain things, but I have a 
feeling on me you will never reign at Delaval 
as its master. We have not been very inti- 
mate, but I want to make your future as easy 
as I can. I have fifty thousand pounds to 
leave, and I think they had better go to you, 
only first answer me this question—are you 
married ?” 

Anyone of Guy’s companions would have 
laughed at the question All his comrades 
would have told Lord Delaval with one voice 
Guy was a general lover and a popular flirt, 
but he had never given a serious thought to 
such things as betrothal and marriage, yet 
the artist stood still in the quiet of the 
chamber of death. 

It wasa strong temptation, fifty thousand 
pounds, his abso: —_ to dis of as he 
pleased, and just one little word would bring 

em. 

“No.” 

‘* Nor engaged?" 
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It was easier after the first plunge. The 
drops of perspiration had stood’ on Guy’s 
browas he murmured that:firat.‘ No; ” now 
his agitation had departed, and he 
quite in:his natural tone, as he said,— 

‘* My dear Val, I’ve been too poor to think 
of ouch things. It’s been hard enough: work 
to provide for myself much less get.a home 
suitablefor a and, Bohemiamas Iam, I 
couldn’t marry anyone not a lady.” 

“TIT am very g = I feel fainter. Call 
Cleghorn, please, and Eunice.” 

Tt was: a. relief to. Guy when they entered. 
Lord Delaval turned to the lawyer. 

‘I leave the fifty thousand pounds to go 
with the-estates,’’ he said, feebly. ‘‘ Just put 
thatin the-space you left, and let:me:sign my 
name.” 

He wrote it with difficulty, two servants 
signed theirs as witnesses,.and the will was 


ade. 

& kindof: hush fell on them then ; the Harl 
broke it in his weak, faltering voice,— 

“ You were: born at: Delaval, Gny ; the old 
superstition need not: cloud your days as it 
has done mine; and. you'll oe e brother 
Eunice—to my wife?”’ 

Alas! alas! those were his last words. 


Even as: he gazed on his wife, -with undying 
became: his . 


love gleaming in- his. » She 
widow, andiwas berne rt the:roam in the 


deadening for the time her pain. Three 
days ago avbappy wife and mother, the undis- 
a th grand estate—now a child- 


And’ yet.I think Eunice less needing pit 
than many women. At least, she had moa sw | 
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The bereaved Convtess. was in her own 
rooms new, and the new Lord Delaval sat in 
the library-in earnest conversation with the 


r. Cleghorn was a very reserved: man. He 
had loved the late Bari very dearly, almost as 
& father might: have done. 

Qn the last day of his life he had learned 
& very painful family secret, nearly touching 
the honour of the house of Morion. 

It had been left entirely to. his own discre- 


tion whether or no he would impart his recent 
discovery to the new Lord Delaval. 

He knew very littie:of the young man, and 
his great object in that confidential talk was 
to gain some insight into his character. 

‘* Fortune’s wheel: has chamged for me, 
hasn’t it?” remarxked’Guy, suddenly. ‘*Do 

know, Mr, Gleghorn, Lhave been living 
or the last three years literally on my 
wits!” 

“TI hope:they brought:youina good harvest, 
my lord. I fancy I have seen one: or two of 
your pictures: somewhere,’’ 

“I never made. a name for myself, and I 
never kept out of —— always: managed 
to pay my creditors: they got quite 
tired, so on the whole I. didn’t do! so hadly.; 
bot: it was @.narrow pinch.” 

‘* You lived at Ch L think, my lord?” 

“ Yes,” and Guy suddenly flushed crimson. 
“ A nice, convenient locality, Mr. Ol 
and one iarly suitable for artists.’ 

“So L heard.” 

se - my word I shall beisorry to: give up 
the ol 


** Yon: will settle: down now into:a country 


gentleman. I gathered 
will: we should not be called on to welcome a 
young countess.” 
‘‘ Did: yon imagine Val would have left that 
thousand away from me had I been a mar- 
ried man?” said Gay, a little uncomfortably, 
and yet taking courage that the lawyerand his 
cousin had never exchanged a word after he 
had answered Val's:question with that-delibe- 
rate “No.” Snurely'from his own experience 
a not to think lightly of matrimonial 
as 
‘* He esteemed it above all other happiness, 
but I sm perenaded had you: been married 
he would not. have left that. money to:go with 
the-estates.’’ 


““¥ou are persuaded too soon, Mr. Cleg- 
horn. Asdt-happens, lam a:married man!” 

The lawyer — He looked so utterly 
taken that Guy was: bewildered. 

‘*No one in the world knows it, or even 
suspects it,’ said the new Harl, hastily. ‘‘ You 
) arexmy first confidante, Cleghorn, and I\hope 
you will prove a safe one.” 


The: atk It is no. exaggera- 
tion—he positi' —— 
“ And: the lady, :Delaval? Whe is 


she?” 


| “A-very-beautifal gisk The deughter of: a 
rovinciad actress, without 


Pp & penny or a rela- 
tion. I don’t suppose she ever had a grand- 
father, but she is the loveliest and most 
charming of her sex, and she is my wife— 
Countess of Delaval!” 
Cleghorn stared. 
“ Have:you heen married long, my lord? ”’ 
“Five months.” 
“ And your wife lives. at Chelsea?” 
“ Yes, but. net as my wife. She and her 
mother have lodgings in the very house where 
‘L lives The mother is an invalid—I have 
never even setieyes on her. I made the ac- 
quaintance of the daughter by accident-—and 
married her.” 


“And you.say noone. knows: it?” 

_ “Novone:in world. She had the love- 
liest face L had ever agen, and the sweetest, little 
voice. I.knew: it: meant ruin to:all my: pros- 
pests, but L.could not think of that—I mar- 
ried her!” 

_ “Tt-was the woratday’s work you ever did 
im your life!” 


Lown my wife: might have been a drawback, 
but the Countess of Delaval will have no need 
to = pe 

‘+ Qn the contrasy, a poor man may ma: 
anyone; an earl has to be: careful of hie 
choibe'! ” 

‘“T amywell content with mine! ”’ 

on a mother was an actress ? Is the father 

alive ?’’ 

‘‘ [never heard anything: about:him.” 

** Indeed |” 





place. I have had some:very p 6) 
to | times:there!”’ 


from your cousin's! 


nn 

“Butlassnre you my wife isas beantifnl 
as a duke’s daughter could be, and she wil] 
win all hearts when she takes her place:as 
Lady. Delaval! ”’ 

“She is young 2.” 

“ Eighteen.” 

‘+ And she:martied you without her mother's 
knowledge ?”’ 

‘Her mother is an: invalid. She wanted 
to tell her, but L refused. Hadf' the best honses 
in: London would have been closed to me:had 
I bean: known a6 @ married man !”’ 

«I wonder no.one found. it out.” 

“ would have been clever. Save on 
our wedding pr! we have never been seen 
togpthes ont-of-doors. We were married at 
a ge church in the centre of a: poverty- 

i neighbourhood,”’ 

‘* But the license?” 

“‘ We were: married by bauns. I was despe- 
rately hard up at the time, and it. came much 
cheaper, It. was in winter yon know, Oleg- 
horn. She wore a redsstuff dress anda, black 
j o:one:who had. met her: would have 

med she was a bride,, We weren’t a 
from the heuse an hour,.and we came 
man and wife!” 

‘Were there no witnesses ? ” 

‘* Pew-opener and verger, I assure yon. it 
was the most. business-like affair, I took her 
to. a pastrycook’s. afterwards, and we had 
Bath.buns and:coffee. She took off wat 
and. put.it.on.a chain: round her neck. 
might all have a dream.’’ 

‘“‘ Better for you if it had been; and your 
banns were actually read times without any- 
one notibing it.?” 

‘Well, as-to that,’’ returned Lord Delaval, 
coolly; ‘there was so.much need for secrecy 
I did not care to run any risk, so we were 

ied in.an assumed name. I dropped the 
two first letters of my patronymic, and. was 
described as Guy Rion. You've no idea how 
different it.sounds:!” 

The lawyer looked up sharply. 

“Do you mean you,signed your name as 
Rion?” 

“Certainly, from first to last in the whole 
affair Iwas described as Guy Rion. I know 
Ruby said she thought ita very ugly name, 
wheres Morion was.a prétty one.” 

‘Then she knew it.” 

‘Knew what.” 

‘That you married her under an assumed 
name—that you were Guy Morion ?’” 

“Of course she knew it,” said Lord 
Delaval, ly. ‘*You-don’t suppose I 
go about'under # perpetual «lias, do-you? I 
t have-been some swith my present land- 
lady, and she and all her household know me 

my lawful name; ' are aware I count 
with the Delavals. As regards: the 
marriage I could mote! myself ; it madeno 
difference to Ruby, and I dared not risk dis- 
covery by going throngh the-ceremony in’ my 
own name!” 

“It made all the difference in the world, 
Lord Delaval.” 

“Nonsense.” 

“Listen; as the law of England now 
stands if either of two persons is married in a 
namethey both know: to be false-‘the ceremony 
may be rendered null and veid. You have 


| no-wife, Lord: you never‘have had.” 
“ Good heavens 1"’ 
‘Te is-« marvellous for you.”e 


Guy stared at himwin honest indignation. 

* And do you think EP would:take advantage 
of a legal flaw? Doyow think Dam-such a 
scoundrel as that? ‘The first thing I do when 
T get bask to London shell be: to have the 

F i] 


“ Very ish,” 
Guy flashed. 
“ Tessas to think me a scoundrel.’’ 


“T. do nothing of the sort.” 

“Wehavebeen married five months, Mr. 
Cleghorn. Do you think I can go to her now 
and tell her thatias; by some legal flaw, she 
cannot claim the title of my wife I am re- 
solved to desertiher ?” 





‘‘ It would be your wisest:course.” 
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«“ And-why ?” 

The lawyer: hesitated ; his true reason he 
did not wish to divulge. He beat abont the 
bus! 


h. 

“T gather thatthe young lady is quite un- 
used in-the customs of the-world. She would 
be utterly-out of place asa countess.” 

“She can soon pick up anything-she does 
not know,” 

‘A pretty, helf-edueated wife would be 

our sociel ruin, Lord Delaval. Besides, 
there is the mother, the ci-devant provincial 
sotress. What do-you propose to do-with her?’’ 

Guy winced. Asa poor man Madame Hilton 
had been a-serious bugbear to him; she did 
not-seem anything else now he was an English 
nobleman. 

“ She is-in very-delieate health.” 

“Creaking doors last longest. She would 
naturally wish ont reside with —_ daughter. 
The county might put up with a nobedy as 
Lady Delaval, but I fear they would hardl 
tolerate-the presence at-the-castle of a se 
rate country aetress.”’ 

‘* She need not live with us.” 

“And-you think her daughter would give 
her up, Lord Delaval?”’ 

“T think my wife——” 

“Pardon me;” interrupted tke lawyer, 
drily, ‘but the young lady is net your wife, 
Lord Deleval; keep to facts, and let us call 
her by her-proper name— Miss Hilton.”’ 

“I think if she had to choose between us 
she would choose me.” 

** To your own ruin.” 

“*T don’t see-it.”’ 

“‘ The peerage will record your marriage and 
your wife’s: parentage. Are you sure you can 
vouch for Miss-Hilton’s descent?’ 

Lord Delaval winced. 

“When in time to come you have children 
born to take their place among the nobility of 
England, don’t you think it-will-stand in their 
light not a little that on oneside they never 
had a grandfather?" 

“Would not the same remark a: to the 
little child we buried to-day? e@ present 
Countess of Delaval wasa nobody.” 

“Pardon me, she was a penniless orphan, 
but she had a long pedigree. He father was 
@ canon of the h church, and when 
aa met her she was living in the 

ily of her uncle, Sir Egbert Forteseue.” 

“As norsery governess.’ : 

“As what matters little. The peerage 
describes her as the daughter of a church 
dignitary and grandchild of a baronet, Miss 
ae has no such | ee = eg 

¥: is so pretty,” seid Guy, absently, 
shutting his eyes and 
in'a courtdress- and plumes. 

‘“No-oneknows of the so-called marriage?” 

“‘No one.” 

“ Therr your course is clear, You do her 
no injury by bresking off a match which 
would be most:disastrous to yourself. I need! 
not say that with your amplemeansyou could 
settle on her a suitable income as ® provision 

future,’’ 

“She would not-take it,” 

“T lmow wilittle about women, and I thitel 
she would.” 

“You.don't know Ruby.” 

“Well, my lord, I can have but one object 
in advising you—your own advantage. I 
have said my say now, and if you’ choose to 
make MissHilton Countess of Delaval I am 
powerless to prevent: you, only more than you 
can guess hangs on your remaining unmarried 
for a year or two,” 

“IT wish you would speak plainly.” 

“Twill try to. Roe maaan’ with Miss 
Hilton or Miss anyone else means ruin.” 

“I don’t understand you.” 

“ You your: cousin, believing you un- 
married, left his fortnne to go with the 
estates,” 

id Weil.” 

‘So that if'you lose the estates you lose the 
legacy.” 

“T am not likely to-lose either.” 


“Lord Delaval thought you were. Had you 


trying to picture Ruby 
m™m le 





arrived sooner no doubt he would have con- 
fided to you his fears,” 

“Unless Percy's death prove a false report 
no human power can make me aught but 
master-of Delaval.”’ 

* You remember-your uncle?” 

“* Perfectly.”’ 

‘“* You know: that. after hie wife’s death he 
was away for five years; his mother lived at 
the Castle and took charge of the two boys, 
but‘for all those-years. Lord Delaval 
foot in his own mansion.’’ 

‘* T have heard'so.” 

‘“ When two years ago your uncle died, hie 
eldest son-examined his papers. He learned 
then what: he never confided to me save on the 
last-day of his life. The Earl was privately 
married, and those five years of absenge were 
spent abroad with his second wife.” 

There was no mistaking the intense interest 
written on Guy’s face. 

‘*Goon,” he muttered, hoarsely. 

‘A quarrel sprang up between them. 
There was no- real: fault but doubt and mis- 
trust on the one side, injured pride on the 
other. They separated: The countess de- 
clined-all assistance for-herself, only asserting 
that if death or misfortune assailed her she 
should confide her child cag cemme t 
Among: the papers were three copies of the 
certificate of the Earl's second ne and 
also of his daughter’s birth, and a d of 

settling upon the Lady Iris Morion the 
sum of ten thousand pounds. Valentine 
regarded this money as a sacred trust, and he 
kept'it ready to-hand over to his half-sister. 
Now itis:in my hands.” 

“ And did he never try to-find them’? Did 
he actually sit down without sifting the truth 
of the story?” 

“ The truth wae proved all doubts. 
As to his stirring in the matter, it was im- 
possible. A letter written on his father’s 
deathbed specially enjoined him: to make:no 
search for hie half-sister, or her mother; but 
should they a to him: to treat: them as 
kindly as th they. were familiar friends. 
I have read thatletter, my-lord. Your uncle's 
mind was clear of' all doubts when he-wrote 
it, and he dwells lovingly on his wife's beauty, 
and the infant charms of his little girl.” 

« And where are they?” 

‘“‘ Living or dead: nonecansay; but there is 
no doubt if the lady reads in the papers of the 
death of her two-stepsons; she will at once 
proclaim'‘her daughter's rights; you will in- 
herit an empty title. Lord Delaval, had:you 
been a married’man, your. cousin would have 
bequeathed: you his savings; as: it-isthey. go 
with the title.” 

“ And I am penniless! no‘ better off than I 
was a week age, and- encumbered with a use- 
less title!” 

“Tt is not so bad as that, my lord. The 
Lady Iris may be-dead; Of course, she must 
be sought-for far end‘wide; if'sheis notfound 
within: a year I see mo reason why you 
should not take your place as lord of Delaval 
Cas’ er 

“She will be found. What heiress was 
ever not fortheoming?” 

“Tf she be found, if you will be reasonable, 
you-can still rule over the Delaval. estates.” 

“How?” 

‘‘Porget this foolish mummery of a wed- 
i and marry your 
able than 
for the heiress-of the family estates to share 
her father’s title and marry her kinsman ?’’ 

Guy had grown very pale-and stern. 

‘« She might refuse-me.” 

“She is very still im her teens ; she 


never set 


‘has been brow “up (her mother promised 


this much) in the utmost seclusion. In the 
event of her betrothal or marriage, the fact 
was at onee to nr ea a ge: ep a 
or his representative. It is morally certain, 
Lord Delaval, that if yeur-cousin be still alive, 
she is Lady Iris Morion, and‘ fancy free.” 

“ Bat—Roby!” 

“She is young,” said the tempter, warily ; 
“you have known her a year, have thought 





her your wife five months. What are five 
months? Whatiis-a year'out of a lifetime ? 
From your own account:she is unsuited to be 
a countess. In.a year’s time she will have 
forgotten you, amd be happy with someone in 
her = ———e 

“Loco "t it! I tell you, Cleghorn, I 
may not:be.a good man, but I could never look 
in that girl’s. pure face and tell her she'was 
not my wife!” 

“ No need to tell her—write.” 

Guy-shivered, 

‘IT could not do it!” 

‘* Let me be your ambassador.” 

‘* You don’t know how she will feel it. You 
see, poor child! she-Jloves me,”’ 

‘* Tf she loves you she will be too unselfish 
to-spoil -your fature.”’ 

Lord Delaval hesitated. 

‘Would it spoil it, Cleghorn? After all, 
is the love of a true- woman worth-no 
sacrifice?” 


“‘ Apparently you did not think it worth the 
sacrifice of your popularity, or you-would have 
married Miss Hilton publicly, in the face of 
all the world.” 

“ True.” 

‘* Remember, in the one alternativeshe- has 
nothing'to snffer, nothing to lose; no-one in 
the whole-world; you say, knows of this love 
affair, therefore no-one could worry her with 
condolence-or surprise. On the one hand; you 
are freefora-noble future, and‘she has nothing 
but a few regrets; on theother, you are both 
condemned to lifelong-poverty, and in » few 
months will probably be regretting that: a 
foolish ramen er prevented you from 
seeing your real inte: Mg 

‘“« Don*t:you: understand, her mother: is. an. 
invalid. If Mrs. Hilton dies, Ruby is friend> 
less: in the world! ” 

“Then you mean to marry her at-onoe?”’ 

Guy started. Loth ashe was to break the 
tie between him and: Ruby, it came on him 
like a sudden shock; he was not:anxious: for 
the remarriage which should. bind them to- 
gether for all time. 

“There is plenty of timeto think of thas:”’ 

“It is you who sre wronging Miss-Hilton 
now, Lord “Delaval ; there-is not of ‘time. 
Asa man of honour, it is-your duty 
to tell: Mies Hilton, at) your next meeting, of 
the illegality of the tie between you.” 

‘©T thought she need never’ know.” 

“She must know, whetber. you tell:her, be- 
cause you-have resolved to make her in deed 
and-trath your countess, or because are 
going to consult:her best welfare, break 
with her for-all:time; in either case-I say you 


“And if I every soruple of my 
nature, if I dothis hateful thing, and find that 
the Lady Iris is dead, what then?” 

“ If Miss Hilton loves you, % year will: not 


must tell her.” 


‘find \her changed; if she has-consoled:herself 


with-another suitor, you-will feel she was.not 
worthy the sacrifice I believe you feel willing, 
in spite: of all my good’ advice, to make for 
her.” 


‘* Doannot tell:her, Cleghorn ! I-would:rather 
shoot myself!” 

He was yielding, and: the other man knew 
it, andvhad renewed hopes of his worldly 
prospects, which seemed to the astute lawyer 
of far more importance than:a girl’s young 


love. 

“T have told you, Lord Delaval, I. am will- 
ing, nay,-anxious, to take that.commission on 
myself. I have daughters of my own. You 
may trust me to deal as gently and»kindly as 
you could desire with the young lady.” 

“ Icfeel like a villain!” Guy, slowly. 
“I know it will be a terrible blow ‘to her, and 
yet-———’’ he hesitated. 

“ She need know no privation. I cameasily - 
keep note of her movements, and, if her 
mother dies, see that her position-is freefrom 
all pecuniary care.” 

groaned. He hae nota strong :charac- 
ter, but every good feeling of his heawt pro- 
tested against the proposal. 

Mr. Cleghorn thought only of his fortune, 
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Guy remembered Ruby and the dreams of 
happiness they had planned together. 

After all, could the goodly heritage of his 
unknown cousin make up to him for that more 
precious gift of a fresh young heart, which 
Ruby had poured out on him so freely ? 

‘‘ You can give me your decision in the 
morning,’ said the lawyer, when they said 
good-night; “and remember, my lord, if you 
resolve to take my advice, you can leave all 
the details to me. You have but to give me 
Miss Hilton’s address, and the rest is easy.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


Mr. Crzcnorn had called Lord Delaval’s 
choice an easy one, but Guy found it nothing 
of the kind. 

Long into that summer night did he toss 
restlessly on his pillows, trying to convince 
himself he cared nothing for fortune’s smiles 
in comparison with Ruby’s love. 

Had it only been a question of ng 28 
there would have been no dilemma; but x 
Cleghorn had warned him in any case Ruby 
must learn the truth. - 

Their old relations could not possibly con- 
tinue. Either they must part for ever, or an 

ent would have to be made as 

y as might be to transform the 

daughter~of the invalid actress into the 
Countess of Delaval. 

Guy absolutely nothing of his 
own. If he married Ruby, and Lady Iris 
appeared to claim her rights, he would be in 
the strange position of a i Earl. He 
and his Countess must keep up their rank on 
the produce of his paint-brush. 

Guy had never thought of starting as a 
married man with nothing but his profession 
to depend upon. He had always believed 
“* Delaval would do something for him.” Now 
it was too late. 

Val’s generous heart was still for ever, and 
by his own falsehood his cousin had lost the 
legacy which would have made him inde- 


pendent. 

Fifty thousand pounds! Why, the interest 
of it represented an income which was wealth 
com to anything he could hope to earn. 

“Tt serves me right! ’’ mu the artist, 
despondingly. ‘I think it is the first down- 
right lie I ever told, and precious bad luck it 
has brought me. I wonder if an Earl and 
Countess could live in lodgings? I think 
Mrs. Green might take a little off the rent, 
ust for the honour of the thing. It would 
be such a feather in her cap to have a real 
lord and lady at Globe Cottage. If only Lady 
x could be warranted never to appear, if 
on. eae 

At this stage sleep overtook the artist. He 
dreamed of Raby_ Rub , dressed_in velvet 
aaseey SU the eovenet a the Delavals on her 


It was a pretty picture, only Guy reflected, 
as he oe i a ily pad real life 
oo require and raiment, shelter and 
clot ing, besides beauty. 

Eunice met him as he was going into the 
breakfast-room. She drew him aside into her 
own boudoir. 

_*I know now why Valentine dreaded the 
title os to you. It is a cruel position for 
you, Guy.” 

‘* Has Mr. Cleghorn told you?” much gur- 


“He has told me you can never feel your- 
self securely lent Song gg of the Castle until 
you have proved Lady Iris Morion to be dead, 
or until you have——”’ 


“‘ Married her,” said Guy, quietly finishing 
the sentence for her, “ j 
eivinn. wae er t would be your 

“I should wait.” 

‘* For what?” 


“ Until you saw her. You might find her 
g, and fall in love wit Be 

It seemed almost like craving pardon of 

Val for his deception to explain matters to 





Eunice, in spite of her own sufferings, there 
was such a world of sympathy in her eyes. 

‘* But how if I were in love with someone 

“Then, for Iris’ sake, I pray you may not 
meet her until your fate is fixed.” 

“Mr, Cleghorn has been recommending me 
to be practical, and not put my faith in love's 
young dream.”’ 

‘* You are sure it is love?” 

** Love true and strong asI shall ever know; 
but, Eunice, I have not a halfpenny in the 
world. If I give up the chance of marrying 
Lady Iris I shall be a pauper all my days.” 

‘ Tris is Val’s sister, though he never knew 
her. For Val’s sake, Guy, you couldn’t wrong 
her by offering her your hand if your heart is 
another’s.”’ 

“ 'Th8n you think——” 

‘‘ I think you should be true to yourself and 
to her you love.”’ 

‘“* And face poverty ?” 

“I do not think it will come to actual 
poverty. If Lady Iris comes here as mistress 
of the Castle I think, unless her mother is 
alive, she will want me to take care of her. 
Then I can make over the dower-house to 

ou.”” 

“* That would be robbing you.” 

“No; and do you know how it is left? Val 
must have dreamed of the very contingenc 
that has arisen. When I die my jointure an 
the white house both pass to the reigning 
Earl; so, you see, you won’t be paupers 
gen 

“ ear cousin, you are years younger 
than bon, ae © comida take 40, coma 
count upon your death.” 

‘*T hope you won’t, but it is such a lot of 
money; and now I have lost them, I want so 
little. You must let me go shares with you 
and her.” 

“I couldn't.” 

Eunice smiled. 

** You will yield in time,” she whispered. 
‘I don’t fancy, somehow, you will wait for 
the chance of winning Lady Iris.” 

‘And am I to undertake that commission, 
my lord ?’’ asked the lawyer, as they travelled 
towards London together. 

“I think not.” 

“You are really go 
fature for an absurd settlement ?”’ 

“T am as surprised as you can be,” said 
Lord Delaval, lightly; ‘‘ but it really seems to 
me I am. You see, Cleghorn, I have been 
poor all my life, so there will be no particular 
novelty in the fact. If I find my title a 
nuisance I can drop it, and when I have done 
that, except that I must go to the expense of 
a marriage license, I really don’t see that I 
am any worse off than I thought myself before 
I left don.” 

“ It is suicide.” 

** Not quite so wicked, I hope.” 

** Well, suicide to all your gecapecta, : 

“I don’t think, on the whole, Cleghorn, I 
could be happy if I took your advice. Even 
if Lady Iris thal my wife, and proved her- 
self most amiable, I should always feel as 
though I had committed bigamy.” 

‘You have a tender conscience,” 

‘No, I haven’t; I assure you I have de- 
frauded several tradesmen by - ¢ them 
waiting agee~for their money. ‘told Val 
(Heaven forgive me, poor fellow!) a lie upon 

i , because I thought it would win 
me a fortune. You see I’m a pretty bad 
black sheep, only I am not quite black enough 
to break a girl’s innocent, trusting heart.” 

“ When you have half-a-dozen children, my 
lord, with handles to their names and perhaps 
not a shoe to their feet, you'll be sorry you 
were quixotic.” 

“I don’t think so, I may make a bad hus- 
peer da nage ae eee Seed Sant 
regret my actions, per! because they’re 
so few 4 far between a 53 

“* And you are quite gure?” 

** Quite ; therefore a had better commence 
the search for Lady Iris at once. She may be 
dead, you know.” 


to ruin your whole 





“Not she, my lord. People whose lives 
stand in the way don’t often die.” 

They parted a little coldly. Guy took a 
cab and drove off to Chelsea. He had tele. 
graphed from Glo’ster to announce his coming, 
and he guessed Mrs. Green would tell the 
news to everyone in the house. That ve 
night he might hope for a sight of his 
darling. 

He was a little surprised himself now to 
discover the hold she had over him. He had 
accepted her devotion always as a matter of 
course, refused to acknowledge his marriage 
with her again and again, yet the moment it 
was hinted to him she was not his own and 
they might yet be parted for all time, his love 
grew deep and tender, and he was ready to 
sacrifice the whole world for her dear sake. 

Mrs. Green preare a Be oy lodger with 
intense respect. Guy dro a note into the 
majolica vase, and strolled off to his bedroom. 
He fancied, when he returned, the vase had 
been disturbed, but the landlady bustling in 
at that moment he could not discover whether 
his note had vanished. 

‘“*To think of it, sir—my lord, I mean— 
that you should have lived here for years, and 
now be a live lord with a castle of your own! 
I'm sure, what with losing you and Mrs. 
Hilton too, I could sit down and cry.” 

**You won’t lose me just yet, Mrs. Green. 
I may stay on here a good bit if you think you 
could do with a lady.” 

Mrs. Green s ° 

“A lady!” 

‘*I am thinking of being married. I can’t 
go to the Castle at present, so if you will 
make my wife comfortable, Mrs. Green, 
your house shall be our first married house.” 

‘* But your wife would be a countess, sir— 
my lord, I mean.” 

“ Well ? ” 

“ And wanes a real maid and heaps of things. 
ule house ‘ld never be grand enough for 

er!’ 

** Well, you must think about it, and let me 
know. I ‘¢ want anything more, to-night, 
Mrs. Green; it is getting late.” 

He heard the landlady retire to her own 
apartments, and lock the door which divided 
her own wing of the house from that sacred 
to her lodgers. Half-an-hour’s anxious ex- 
pectation, and the step he knew so well 
sounded en the stairs; a minute more, anda 
little hand pushed back the long crimson 
curtains, 

“Raby!” 

“Guy!” 

That was all. She was in his arms then, 
and his hand caressed her soft hair lovingly. 
Perhaps she had never been dearer to him 
than now—when he had nearly resigned her 
for ever. 

‘“* Are you glad to see me, sweetheart ?”’ 

“You know I sm. Guy, do you know 
mother has altered all her plans? We are 
not going abroad.” 

“But you are leaving here?” 

“Yes, next week. Mother is so mysterious. 
She won't tell me a word about her plans. 
An old gentleman comes to see her nearly 
every day, and she sénds me away all the 
time he stays. I can find out nothing except 
that we are to go away on Monday.” 

“Mrs, Hilton can go, but, Ruby, she mus) 
leave you behind.” 

“Oh ! Guy, will you really tell her at last ?” 

“T will her to-morrow, sweetheart. But, 
child, do you know I have come back as poor 
as I went? I inherit nothing but a barren 
title. Ruby, I can make you a countess, but 
I can’t give you a single luxury. It will have 
to be love in a cottage.” 

“Do you mind, Guy?” 

“T would rather we had been rich. Bat, 
Ruby, since we have been I have 
found out nothing in the world would make 


up to me for losing you—so that you are by 
my side I think I can face even poverty.” 

** And you will tell mamma?” 

“Yes. Ruby, do you know we must be 
married again? Do not tremble so, sweet- 
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heart. I have only just been told that mar- 
riage was not binding because I dropped two 
letters of my name.” 

“Guy!” 

“ Darling, don’t look like that. I only heard 
it last night. In two days’ time we can be 
married again by licence.” 

“Then now we are not married ?”’ 

He shook his head. ‘The girl's face 
crimsoned. 

“Not your wife! Oh, Guy, it seems too 
terrible!” 

“ The dearest wish of my heart is to repeat 
the ceremony, Ruby. I shall ask your mother 
to give you to me this time, dear, and I will 
get the licence to-morrow.” 

She was crying bitterly. 

“ You are sure you wish it, Guy? You are 
not marrying me just out of pity?” 

“TIT am marrying you because I want you 
for my own—because I cannot live without 
you. Sweetheart, when can I see Mrs. Hil- 
ton ? ” 


“To-morrow; she is always dressed by ten. 
Oh! Guy, need we tell her all?” 

“It will be better,’’ said Lord Delaval, 

vely ; ‘‘ our last attempt at concealment 

iled, you know. Let us have all open this 
time. You need not be there at all. I will 
ask Mrs, Green to take my card to your 
mother, and tell her I wish to see her on 
argent business.” 

“T hope you will like her, Guy!” 

Lord Delaval felt doubtful of that, but he 
only kissed his girl-bride, and bade her good- 

ight, whispering something fondly of the 
time when there would be no partings between 
‘Mrs, Hilton will see you, sir,’’ said the 
landlady the next morning, when she returned 
from his errand, ‘but she seemed very much 


surp . 
So was Lord Delaval when ushered into the 

gr mag of a young and lovely woman, who, 
at for her ill-health and feebleness, looked 

more like Ruby’s sister than her mother. 

“TI hope you will not think this visit an 
intrusion, madame, butjI have a great deal to 
say I could not possibly explain by letter.” 

e invalid smiled. 

“T have heard that you are the head of the 
family now. It was courteous of you to come 
and see me, but I wonder how you discovered 
my whereabouts. I did not think even your 
cousin knew my assumed name,” 

Guy thought she must be insane. 

‘‘There is some mistake, madame, I am 
here on my own account, not on yours, I[ 
have to ask you for the greatest gift in your 
power to bestow. I love your daughter, and I 
want her for my wife.” 

“You love Ruby! You—Lord Delaval— 
want to marry my child!” 

“*T wanted to her before I was Lord 
Delaval. I will confess the truth to you. 
Five months ago, when I was plain Guy 
Morion, and three lives—as good or better 

I my own—stood between me and the 
title, I asked your Ruby to be my wife.”’ 

‘* Aud she never told me.” 

“Tt was not her fault. My position was a 
precarious one; without my cousin’s help I 
could not hope to support a wife. I loved 
Ruby passionately, and I persuaded her to 
yey 4 me ce! Tea gill : 

er mother’s story over again,” said 
Madame Hilton, io “e a send the 
child a happier fate!” 

‘“* She shall be happy if love can make her 
80, but I have little else to offer. Though 
three unexpected deaths have made me Earl 
of Delaval I am just as poor as when I was 
plain Guy Morion.” 

“Don’t you wish you had not married 
Ruby? Your title would purchase an heiress,”’ 

‘I do not wish to ‘ purchase’ a wife.’ 

‘* And you are Ruby’s husband? ” 

_ “Iam not, unfortunately. For better keep- 
ing of our secret we were married in the 
name of Rion. Madame, I assure you, on 
my word of honour as a gentleman, I never 
dreamed the change of name could make the 





ceremony invalid. It was only two nights ago, 
discussing matters with my lawyer, I learned 
—to my horror and dismay—that until the 
ceremony was performed anew the law would 
not recognise me as Ruby’s husband.” 

“You are free! You mean that you could 
marry anyone else?” 

‘They say so, but I only wish to marry 
Ruby.” 

‘* You might find an heiress.” 

‘‘ Madame, I have been told that already. 
My solicitor has tried to prove to me it is my 
duty to marry my unknown cousin, the Lady 
Iris Morion, who now inherits all the property 
which usually goes with the title of Earl of 
Delaval. He urged it was wicked to separate 
the title and estate.” 

‘What did you tell him?” 

‘You can guess the answer, since I am 
here pleading to you for your daughter's hand.” 

** Do you know that Ruby has no relations 
but myself and a distant cousin, that her 
father’s family have never noticed her? ”’ 

* That is their loss, not hers.” 

** Do you know that I have been an actress ? 
Don’t you object to that in an Earl’s mother- 
in-law?” 

“I made up my mind before I saw you 
nothing you could tell me would change my 
wishes. I may say now, in all respect, that 
now I have seen Ruby’s mother I congratu- 
late myself on the thought I may soon claim 
relationship with her. You shall have a son’s 
reverence and affection from me if you will 
trust Ruby to my care.” 

“I shall not trouble you long. My days 
are numbered, but my one anxiety has been 
to see Ruby safe in a husband’s home. I 
have known bitter sorrow myself, and I would 
fain see my child happier. I married a rich 
man, and all his life he believed I married 
him for his wealth. I bore four years of 
heart-breaking suspicions, and then I left him 
with my child. Not even for her support 
would I accept the money for which he said I 
married him. I worked hard for Ruby’s sake, 
and if she has had but few amusements and 
fewer friends I do not think she has been 
unhappy.” 

‘*T am sure she has not.” 

‘‘ At first I was haunted by the idea her 
father would take her from me, but he had 
other children, and 20 he spared me my little 
girl. I had never heard anything of him 
since I left him until two years ago I saw his 
death in the paper.” 

“‘ Ruby knows nothing of this?” 

2 paar 3 I would not tell her to raise 
hopes and fears in her heart. Her father’s 
world and hers were different. I resolved she 
should know nothing of him, not even his 
name.” : 

“ae Chen you _ mean she is not Ruby Hilton at 

“Hilton is simply a stage nom de plume. 
Perhaps this may change your wishes? ”’ 

Guy shook his head. 

‘““Were she a murderer’s daughter my 
desires would be the same. If there is any 
painfal association with her father’s name 
why let her bear it at all? Let her remain 
Raby Hilton until at the altar she becomes 
my wife.” 

— extended her thin, white hand to 
uy. ‘ 

‘*T like you,” she said, frankly ; “in spite of 
the clandestine nature of your intimacy, in 
spite of that attempted secret marriage, I am 
very glad you love my child.” 

‘* And you will give her to me? Why not 
say two days hence? There are no great pre- 
parations to make, and unluckily I have 
nothing to settle on her. You will let her 
brave the danger of being a poor man’s wife?” 

‘I will let her marry you.” 

‘* And soon?” 

‘* Yes,” said Mrs. Hilton, slowly, ‘‘ because, 
— child, she must feel in a painfal 

ilemma; in heart she must think herself 
Leng wife, while in fact she knows she is 
not.” 

“Then I may get everything prepared for 





Thursday, and you will come with us? You 
will be well enough for that.” 

‘*T hope so; but, Lord Delaval, I would 
rather there were no concealments this time. 
You must marry my child in her true name.” 

“‘ Willingly ; but to me she will always be 
Ruby.” 

‘“‘ The Ruby, unfortunately, is no more true 
by right than Hilton. I thought it best to 
change even her Christian name, for being a 
strangely uncommon one I feared it might 
lead to her own being traced.” 

“It will seem as if I were marrying a 
stranger,’’ said Guy, with a smile, producing 
paper and pencil. “I had better write the 
name down, or I shall certainly be getting 
the archbishop’s permission to marry ‘ Ruby 
Hilton.’ Will you dictate it to me?” 

Mrs. Hilton half smiled. 

‘* Tt will startle you.” 

‘‘T am prepared for a surprise ; even if it is 
Hepzibah (you told me it was uncommon, you 
know) I can sustain the shock. Now, please. 
what is it?” 

“Tris Morion.” 

“ What?” 

“Tris Morion. I am your uncle’s second 
wife. The girl you love is his only surviving 
child, and your first cousin.” 

‘She is his heiress!” 

“And I think you said you objected to 
marry an heiress? But, there, you said also 
nothing would make you give up Ruby.” 

And nothing did. The two who had 
believed th ves husband and wife for five 
months. were married three days after Lord 
Delaval’s introduction to his aunt. 

The ceremony was @ strictly — one, 
and only an old family lawyer and two ladies, 
who both had a right to term themselves 
Countess of Delaval, knew that it was the 
second time Guy and Iris had plighted their 
troth before a a 

They went abroad, and wandered for many 
months in foreign lands. The beautiful 
woman who had been so long known as 
Madame Hilton joined them a week after 
their wedding, and when the first snows of 
winter being over England like a white 
mantle they laid her to rest quietly in a 
corner of the English burial ground at Nice. 
She had snuff so much they could not 
grudge her to the calm entrance of death. 

They came home in the sweet springtime, 
and went straight to Delaval Castle, where a 
sweet-faced woman in widow's weeds received 
Iris as a sister, and helped her to take her 
rightful place in the home of which she had 
herself once been mistress; and it was this 
same gentle Eunice who one morning, when 
the June roses bloomed, laid in Guy's arms 
his first-born son. Just a year after her own 
litle child had died was born this new 
Viscount Morion. 

‘We will call him Valentine,” whispered 
Iris, when there was a consultation in hor 
room on the important question of a name for 
the young chieftain, “if you can bear it, 
Eunice.” 

““T should like it.” 

‘“‘ Valentine, by all means,’’ said the Earl; 
‘‘ but, Iris, I have another name to add.” 

‘* Not Ruby!” said Eunice, in mock alarm. 
‘‘ He always threatened his first child should 
be Ruby, but it would never do for a boy’s 
name.” 

“Ruby can wait,” said Guy, wickedly. ‘I 
mean my son to be Valentine Hilton, in 
memory of the first love whom Pp all wanted 
me to give up in favour of the Lady Iris.” 

The fair young mother smiled. — : 

‘“‘ T like the sound of that—Valentine Hilton. 
That will do very well, Guy.” 

They asked old Mr. Cleghorn to the 
christening, and he came willingly. It was 
the first time he had been invited to the 
Castle since the night of Guy’s temptation, 
when the wily lawyer tried so hard to advise 
his young client aright in the important 
choice which lay before him—Love or Gotp ! 


[THE END.] 
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FACETLA. 


A womanisn’t fit to have a baby who doesn’t 
know how to hold it, and this is as true of a 
tongue-as of a baby. 

A pHoTocrAPHER was called oh er morgue 
the other day tc take a photograph of a eorpse 
for punpotds of identification, Having ad- 
justed his apparatus, and everything being 
prepared, he uncovered the plate, saying. 
with a wave of his haxd, ‘* Now, don’t move.” 

Dooron: ““Aboveall, no twice: cooked meat. 
T never allow any at my table. It’s fatal; 
fatal, sir!’ So is cold meat.” Patient: “But, 
then, what do you do with all your cold 
meat?” Doctor: “0 the er—children, and— 
er—household eat it ap.” 

Tue mother of a pupil in one of our sub- 
urban schools sent as an excuse for the child’s 
absetice that “his clothes were too dissipated 
for him to. attend.’ A little girl in the same 
school gave as a reason for absence that she 
had “ brown kittens in her throat.’’ 

Wire: ‘‘Can you tell me, my dear, why a 
widower is like a young baby?”’ Husband: 
““H—m—er—b because— Wife : “The 
first six months he cries a great deal, the 
second = months he begins to hapectice, 
and he always experiences great di ty in 
getting through his second summer.” 

‘“‘Wuer do you think,” said he, ashe re- 
moved his cane from his mouth, and gazed 
unutterable love upon her, “ Mr. What’s-his- 
nate, of the society with the long name, is 
going to insiet thatall ies shall be muzzled 
this sammer?” “ I think,’’ she replied, “ that 
you will find it-extremelyinconvaenient.”” He 
doesn’t know what to make:of her. 

A-rms in London wrote toa conntry 0 
dealer who owed them money: “ Dear Sir,— 
Will you be kind enough to:send-us the amount 
of your bill? Yourstruly.” To this the firm 
received the following reply : “* Gentlemen,— 
Your request is granted pleasure. The 
amount of my bill is £67 103..0d. Yours very 





There was a little three-year-old child last 
ear who had heard her parents discuss 
until her infant mind was soaked 


mother 
and-then ‘boldly replied, “ Reaction.” 

Fresr Taare: “T’ve got a brilliant scheme 
to: raise the wind.” Second Tramp: “ Let's 
have it.” “You and I go along the street, 
and See vs ae in'a nice, benevolent neigh- 
‘ponrhood you fall.down with a im or heart 
‘disease, or something of that kind, and Tl 
strike. the neighbourhood for money to buy 
medicine. See?” “ Yes, Isee, but—what do I 
get?” “Oh, you get sick.” 

“Tr is almost impossible to believe,” said 
Miss Gushington, her remark being suggested 
by the baby’s restless activity, ‘ that. these 
little creatures, so full of animation, could be 
so still when they are asleep.” ‘You sur- 

ise me,” replied Fogg; “ t is the. sixth 

that has come to our family, and I have 
been such.a dull observer that I never knew 
that they ever went to sleep. Now you speak 
of it, Pil take more notice in future, and per- 
haps I may find this one asleep some time. 
No doubt I shall enjoy the contemplation of 
i you speak of.’’ 

A soy twelve years old was the important 
witness in a lawsuit. One of the lawyers, 
after cross-questioning him severely, said, 
‘Your father has been talking to you, and 
telling you how to testify, hasn’t he?” 

said the boy. ‘ Now,” said the 

lawyer, ‘‘ just tell us how your father told you 

to testify.’’ “ Well,” oaid the boy, modestly, 

‘father told me that the lawyers would try 

agle me in my testimony; but if I 

would just be careful and tell the truth, I 
could tell the same thing every time,” 





‘ Agm you married?” “No,” ‘ That's a 
pity. I was just going to ask you how your 
wife was.” 

Broear: “ Won’t you help a poor blind 
man?” Pedestrian: ‘‘ You're no bliad 
man.” ‘How do you tell that?” ‘Be. 
cause you can see as well as I can.” “ Ah, 
sir, there's none so blind as those who won’t 
see,” 

‘‘ Speaking of eccentricities,” said Propple. 
ton, ‘‘my father is an example. He has not 
cut his hair since Lord Palmerston died.” 
«“ Indeed ; his hair must be-very long by this 
time.” “Oh, no; the old gentleman was bald 
before Pam went off the hooks.” 

A strexapiR thought he would sing to his 
love in the early morn. He sang ‘The 
Maiden's Rose,” when her father put his head 
out of the window and yelled, « 3 rose an 
hour ago, and most like she’s eating bread 
and bacon in the kitchen.” - 

‘You say the trout weighed ten pounds?” 
“Yes, sir; it was the biggest trout I ever 
saw.’ ‘And he got away from you?” “Yes.” 
“ Will you take.an oath to that?” “I'lltake 
no more oaths ; I swore enough about it when 
he got. away.” 

‘Yus,” said a barber to his customer, “I’m 
an Italian Count. My father is the Duke 
Baricelli Muscallonge Garibaldi del Plaza. 
I'm his only son,” “ Aren’t you and your 
father on good terms?” asked the customer. 
“Ob, yes. In fact, I send the old gentleman 
five shillings every week out of my wages.” 


Penststent Lovs.— With all thy false I 
love thee still,” said the newly-married man 
to his spouse when viewing the mysteries of 
her toilet. “With all thy fatilts I love thee 
still,” said the owner a whi still. 
“With all thy faults I love thee still,” said 
the man who was mated ‘tos garrulous- woman. 
“With all thy vaults I love thee still,” said a 
wife to the leaping aeronaut. 

Mrs. Mrrntrr (langnidly) : ‘‘ How very warm 
the weather has turned in all at once. My 
husband walked Some the park this after. 
noon, and when he got home his face was all 
tanned bythe sun.” Mrs, Malaprop (horrified) ; 
‘Dear, dear; what is this old world coming 
to! I never heard of such a thing before, 
When I was a girl, it used to be the father 
that tanned the son !” 

“T wevER saw such a man in all my born 
days!” exclaimed Mrs. Crimsonbeak to her 
husband, who had been imposed upon in 4 
povkese she had requested. him to make for 

» “IT -mever knew you to get anything 
withont being cheated.”’ ‘‘ What, never?” 
said Crimsonbeak. chestnutically. ‘No, 
never |” emphatically replied Mrs. Crimson- 
beak. ‘ Well, perhaps you are right. I have 
always been suspicious of it since the day I 
was married.” And then he opened. the win- 
dow to see how far he’d have to jump to the 
ground. 


Exrraorpmary Meproan Sx1ui.—One stormy 
night, when the roads were well-nigh impas- 
sable, a gon of Erin came into a doctor’s 
shop, and desired the dispenser of physic to 
see a friend who was “jist a-dyin’.” He 
would not take-no for an answer ; ‘so, putting 
the saddle-bags upon his horse, the physician 
started out upon his jourmey. As soon as he 
saw the sick man, he knew it was nearly over 
with him, and remarked to courier, 
‘Peter, you told the truth; your friend is 
just at the point of death.” ‘Can't ye do 
ainytheeng for heem?” replied Peter. ‘No; 
it’s too late.” “ But, docthor, ain’t ye goin’ to 
give hem ainythin’ at all, atall?” “It will 

no .” * But, docthor, ye have come 
so far, it would be too bad to go back withou 
doin’ anything.” For the peace of Peter’s 


mind, the doctor now took a small quantity 
of sugar from a phial, and placed it w the 
dying man’s tongue just as he was drawing 
his last breath. Peter, secing his friend’s 
head drop back, looked up to the doctor with 
big eyes, and said, half in a whisper, ‘‘O doc- 
thor, an’ didn’ ye.do it quick?" 





Tuerz isa man twenty-eight years old living 
in Liverpool who purchased his first pair of 
shoes on Friday. This is a long time to go bare. 
footed, but it must be considered that the man 
has been.a shoemaker during this time, 


“Don'r you consider it very remarkable 
that the Rev. Mr. Snagys preaches now with 
as much frequency as he did forty years ago?” 
“OQ I don't know. I don’t think a man’s fre- 
quency is apt to wear out as soon as some 
other parts of his organism.” 

‘‘Now isn’t he an angel?” said the fond 
mother, as she seated the little fellow in his 
high chair at the table for the first time. “A 
sort of destroying angel,” remarked the cynica} 
father, as he saw a costly dish go spinning to 
the floor with a crash. 

‘‘T nean that you were completely burned 
out, Bigfigger. Lost everything, I suppose?” 
“Oh, no, House gone, of course, but all my 
furniture and personal effects were saved— 
everything, in fact, except the piano.” ‘*Why 
wasn’t that sawed?’’ *‘ Because none of the 
firemen could:play on it.’’ 

“No,” sneppishly said the summer lodging- 
house keeper to Mrs. Culture, who was in- 
quiring as to the healthfulness of the locality 
—‘no, we ain’t got no typhoid.germs, and 
there hain’t been no call for ’em, either. 
Folks is wanting everything nowadays, and 
ain't satisfied with clean bedsand plenty. of 
what's good to eat.” 

Frst Bor: “My ma says I mustn’t- play 
with you, because your father is oem Ane 
a‘shoemaker.”’ Second Boy : “‘So’s your r 
‘a-shoontaker.” First Boy: ‘‘ Ma says he's a 
manufacturer. He makes a thousand pair of 
shoes to your father’s one.” Second Boy >: 
“Then he must be-a thousand times worse 

‘than my father. I won't play with you any 
more.’’ 

Atrtwe ars Latry.—“ Ah, doctor,” said she, 
“where is your friend’?” “‘Not my friend, 
madam,” corrected the doctor; ‘““he was 
merely a quondam acqmaintance.” * Sirt*’ 
exclaimed the lady, in horrified amazement, 
“T don't know the relation existing. but if 
you cannot express yourself in ladies’ com- 
pany without profanity you had better follow 
your friend.” 

“ Gronar is very quick at wepartee,” said 
Charles Augustus toa friend; ‘he’s deucedly 
orwiginal, don’t you know?” ‘‘Aw1” re- 
marked his friend, “ishe? I nevah caught 
on,,you know.” ‘ Yes, he’s deucedly quick at 
wepartee ; says some deuced sharp things. 
He made one of his bwilliant wemarks at the 
sacwed concert. He jwalked down the aisle 
to the front of the stalls, you know, and 
George neglected to take off his hat, don’t you 
know. The usher came to him and in a 
beastly told him to take off his hat, don’t 
you know? George turned on him and made 
a wemark that quite paralyzed him, you know.” 
“Awl what did he say?” *“ Why, he woseup 
in his seat, and, looking in a terribly fierce 
way, he-said, ‘Aw! you.go to thedeuce!’ It 
was deucedly sharp, you see.” ‘“Aw!’’ 


“An!” breathed the poet, as he stood on 
a hill and.gazed upon the moonlit bay—‘' ah! 
what is all that money can buy to this glorions 
scene! Nature speaks in its multitudinons 
ways, and its beauty puts toshame the art:and 
dazzle that-coin. creates. Look at that mil- 
lionaire’s. palace, with its marble walls.” .I 
break in here to say that I don't know what 
palace he was alluding to. ‘There are no 
marble walls around that! hill, unless it is in 
the hearts of some of its moneyed people. 
But posts are allowed to imagine things for 
effect. ‘Those marble walls hide all that art 
of man can furnish. What is it all to this 
glorious view—the broad se of landscape 
—with its tint of silver moonlight? What is 
money to him whose soul——’ There was 
& su pause. His glancehad fallen on the 
vement. His gaze was rooted there. He 
down and picked something up fro’ 
the ground. “It is a tanner,” he said. 
‘“Lehus goand have two drinks.” 
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A wepatuion portrait of the Queen has been 
taken by Mr. Boehm for reproduction upon 
the new coinage that is to be issued in honour 
of Her Majesty's Jubilee next year. A small 
marble bust of the Queen, the work of the 
game sculptor, has been sent by Her Majesty 


to Liszt. 

Ar the last State Ball the Princess of Wales 
wore white and silver brocade, heavy white 
silk buried beneath clouds of white and silver 

and bunches of soft white ostrich 
feathers—these in combination robed the 
Princess in a radiance that was enhanced by 
the flash of diamonds and the gleam of pearls 
from her head, neck, and arms. Princess 
Louise of Wales was in simple white tulle 
trimmed with ribbons and pink rosébuds. 
Princess Christian wore a notable dress of 
yellow atid white brocade and yellow tulle, 
with some very fine Brussels lace. 

Tie Himpress Eugénie is, it is stated, about 
starting for Carlsbad to take a course of the 
watets: It has been pointed out to her that a 
less secluded life.would benefit her health, but 
she ‘refuses to listen to any such suggestion, 

i a she is ‘‘a prep we 
woman,” without mich interest for anything 
lier devotions, of the ritual of which 

she is a strict observer. 

Tun physicians of the Empress of Austria 
have, it a » induced her to give mp riding, 
#0 Her Majesty’s magnificent stud is to be 
— to the hammer The sacrifice has 
cost the Royal huntress the greatest grief ; but 
she recognises the necessity for it. Violent 
exercise has been little less than a mania with 
the Empress; for no form of athletics was 
ever too arduous for her, and she has pursued 
her fancies in this. direction later in life than 
most men are able to do. The Empress is at 
present at Gastein. 

One of the prettiest gowns 
Sottety; at Henley, was of blue and white 
sniped flannel, rather open at the neck, and 

ith full sleeves. Another lady we noticed 
was all-glorious in canary coloured satin 
trimmed with cream lace. Local beautieg 
were well.to the fore, one wearing an exceed- 
pain = grey frock, another a marvellous 

blae confection, and a third white with a 
Wealth of twine coloured lave. Costly mate- 
rials were not, however, confined to ladies’ 
wear; one member of the male persuasion 
created quite a sensation in a Cambridge blue 
satin shirt, cap, and tie. Mr. Gros- 
smith standing in the bow of a skiff, and 
warding off the blows of passing boats, ap- 
ee to have forgotten all the terrors suf- 
ered by Ko- Ko, the executioner of Titipu, and 
to be suffering other tortures arising from a 
fear of immersion in Father Thames, On 
the whole the Regatta was a splendid success 


, Bays Modern 


this year. 
THe m of Viscount Ebrington, eldest 
son.of Earl Fortesone, with the Hon. Emily 


-Gore, second daughter of Lord Har- 
lech, which was solemnised at St. Peter's, 
Eaton Square, was a very stylish affair. The 

ng party assembled at the church soon 
after two o'clock, the ceremony being appointed 
for half-past, by which time the body of the 
church was filled with the relatives and friends 
of the bride and bri . The bride ar- 
rived at the church at a quarter to three, 
accompanied by her father, Lord Harlech, 
who gave her away. She was attired in white 
ro ag velvet and satin over a petticoat of 
Satin, richly brocaded with silver, and draped 
With erépe de soie. She wore a wreath of 
orange oms and tulle veil and diamond 
ornaments. 

Tue eight bridesmaids wore costumes of 
white embroidered muslin and lace, over 
white Satin, with bonnets or hats to match. 

e bridegroom presented each with a brooch, 

design being a red enamelled heart sur- 
rounded with pearls, and having in the centre 
“5,” twisted in diamonds, and all carried 
Posies of lilies, 
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STATISTICS. 


Artists’ Moprrs m Paris.—A. curious bit 
of statistical lore has just come to light. It 
seems that in Paris there is an official list 
kept of artists’ models, and that their num- 
ber for the present year amounts to 671. All 
nationalities are represented in this docu- 
ment, but in proportions that seem at first 
sight sing. The Italians head the list. 
Of the whole 671 they constitute about a third. 
Paris herself only supplies about one-half 
what Italy supplies. Of French models in 
the Paris studios there are but 120, The 
Germans are strong at 80; and then there 
are 60 Swiss, 50 Spanish oie the same num- 
ber of Belgians, 45 English, 30 Americans, 4 
Austrians, 2 Portuguese, and 1 Irish girl. The 
statistics supply not only nationality but age. 
Of the 671, 130 have passed their majority. 
All the rest are young girls from 18 to 20, 
Of course they do not gain their livelihood 
exclusively by their sittings. Most of them 
are ballet-girls—or, to adopt.their own defi- 
nition, dramatic artists. Thereare 40 dress- 
makers, 30 manufacturers of artificial flowers, 
and the same number of milliners, while a 
large matgin have no cocupation. Unfortu- 
nately the official record further. I¢ 
seems that of the 671 at least.a third are 
familiar with the insides of the prisons as 
well as of the studios. There are two sit- 
tings in each day—a morning and afternoon. 
The morning is from eight to twelve, the 
evening from one to five, or from two to six; 
and these sittings range in remuneration from 
two to {fifty francs (i.e, from about 1s. 7d. to 
£2). 





GEMS. 


Controversy equalises fools and wise men 
in the same way—and fools know it, 

Tuere is often room for much courage in 
speech—courage not so much to maintain 
opinions as to confess ignorance. 

Wuen their displeasure is once declared 

ents ought not presently to lay by the sever- 
ity of their brows, but restore their children to 
their former grace with some difficulty. 

Reapers who are in the flower of their youth 
should labour at those accomplishments which 
may set off their persons when their bloom is 

one, and to lay in timely provisions for man. 
ood and old age. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Botzmp Poratons left over should never be 
hea up warm to steam oneanother. They 
should be laid out on a table, and are, then 
as good for frying or mashing as when first 


Brean Crumes soaked in tepidiwater and 
then passed through a colander make an ex- 
cellent foundation for griddle cakes. They 
are best if made with sour milkand soda, 
instead of baking powder, and three eggs 
should be added to a quart of crumb 
batter. 

Mixcmp Vrat.—This is one of the most 
agreeable, simple, inexpensive, and wholesome 
of made dishes. The meat from any joint of 
veal is avaibale, and every"part may be used, 
some people not even objecting to a little fat. 
It must be cut away from the bones 
nicely minced. The brown outside, the gristle, 
and the bones A epee? up) must be boiled 
into a gravy, with a little salt, pepper, and a 
blade of mace; then strained off, and with 
the minced meat put into a stewpan with a 

ful of grated lemon-peel, the same 
quantity of lemon-juice, a nful of 
cream, and a piece of butter blended with 
flour. As soon as perfectly hot through, the 
mince ought to be poured ont upon the dish, 
lined with toast. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Corp Barus.—There are many peor whom 
a cold bath will injuré instead of itivigorate. 
The readiest test of benefit’ is the glow of free 
surface circulation, or, at least, the absence 
of any decided chill after emersion. Those 
who take to it should begin in summer, not 
winter, and so ually atcustomed 
to its lowest temperature. No one should 
linger over it. Three or four minutes are 
ample. After immersion the body should be 
quickly and well dried and rubbed before 
dressing. Light Gymnastic or dumb-bell.or 
club exercise may occupy the next few 
minutes, the clothes bei y onif the 
weather be cold, and br t, or a. oup:of 
warm tea or coffee, should shorily follow, to 
prevent chilling. 


VatvuaBLE Booxs.—In olden times, when a 
single book sometimes cost a fortune, it was 
an. expensive luxury to be-a bookbuyer even 
ona small scale. It’ is said of Jerome, who. 


died in 420, that ‘‘he ruined himself by ‘pur- 
chasing a copy of en’s works,” and that 
the great and good Alfred gave a large estate 


for one work on cosmography ; this was about 
the year 872, when books .were rare, and we 
know well how hungry and thirsty: was this 
king for learning, grasping eagerly at‘all helps. 
within reach. The Roman dela Rese was pur- 
chased for thirty pounds, and two hundred 
sheep and five quarters of wheat were “given: 
with gladness of heart” for a certain popular 
homily. Itmust not. be forgotten that tran- 
scribing and illuminating by hand were slow 


and necessarily sive rhage thus. 
rendering it texpenuible ‘or any but the wealth. 
iest to buy such wares.. 


Cumext Prezs.—Competent authorities olaim. 
that an advantage in the use of cement-pipes 
for sewers and ins. is their adaptation to 
withstand the chemicals in sewage. Thexmor- 
tat suitable for such a pipe is said’ to be best 
made by combining two parts of standard 
cement and three sand, the latter of 
various degrees of fineness, from ‘the ‘very 
finest to the size Of che’s finger end, and in 
such proportions that the finer fills up all the 
chinks, as the cement finally coats each - 
ticle and fills all.the remaining spaces, These 
materials are th y mixed dry, and the 
tiortar well rammed in the moul Every 
particle of the cement and sand should be wet 
with the water ; the mortar at the same time 
to be stiff enough for the rammer to bring up 
solidly on it and press it firmly ther, in- 
stead of displacing it horizontally; the cores 
are usually wn almost. im iately after 
the pipe is finished, and in good wea the 
cases removed in about half an hour. The 
pipe is kept under cover two weéks, then ex- 
posed to sun and air for six weeks, and wet 
every day. 


A Froatine Home.—There is not a vessel 
afloat in which you may not find an element 
of deep pathos in the mere thought of her 
being the home of the many or the few who 
areinher. She is.atiny speck upon the mul- 
titudinous waters, hidden from the sight of 
man at the little distance of a hand of 
miles, a minute fragment of human skill and 
courage, under the vast and eternal dome of 
heaven, whose immensity the night best re- 
veals with the stars she Kindles from sea-line 
to sea-line. But the pathos you find in the 
ship, when thinking of her amid the terrible 


and |loneliness of the deep, as a little world of 


human passions, feelings, and emotions, is 
deepened by the presence of children, by 
their sports, their snatches of song, the won- 
der and delight in their restless, inquisitive 
eyes. The children and their companions 
soding-ebdho-ceiglinmanie ee coosmaiae et 

Cs) e sweeping 0 
the sunbeams on and o the skylight, It 
was more like a vision, indeed, than a reality 
—& poem in the heart of the stormy 
steamer 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
E. L.—The Sth of January, 1863, fell on a Monday. 
Morsy.—Very good writing Indeed. 

R. L.—Certainly not. 

R. 8.—Brown. 

L. W. T.—You are about the average in height and 
eight. 


is fat from faulty, being very 


we 


1. ?.—Your 
neat and legi 


F. E.—Judged by your penmanship, you are of a 
nervous, sangypine disposition. 

Bownte Jean.—You are just about the ri ht 
Apply to the matron at Nightingale Ward, St. 

omas’s Hospital. 

D. F.—A lady having light brown hair, eyebrows and 

, dark blue eyes and a fair complexion would 
be called a demi-blonde. step 

R. F.—Wash the hands frequently in cold wa*er, bes 
thee, and the excessive tion complain 
of considerably lessened. _. ~ op 

Tue Docror’s Prt.—l. The merritg is parteotiy 
Segal in a registered Cuthol’c church. But the distri 
registrar of marriages must be present, 2. It entirely 
depends on the nature of the illness. 

©. K.—The | dry, scaly, rough a ce of 
rine iia i Maen Sve” by gh ata 
eczem’, a skin disease that needs attention 
at the of an experienced physician. 

Datsy.—Ycu can clean ee silk b; sponging 
it with milk-warm oaera a little samen 
been infused. Lay it smoothly on a table, sponge with 
the ammonia, iron on the wrong side. 


oo means “ Anger Carnation, 8 
T. F.—The drinking of for the purpose cf re- 
ducing corgulency is not to as the 
to injure the coating of the stomach; snd 
it cause a serious the digestive 
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son, and to have from the 

al : vessel slid 
stocks into the water, a er exclaimed, “ Oh, 
w scoons /”” immediately replied, 


ho she er 
** A scooner let her be!” and from that time vessels thus 


— and ri pe yA known LAs title. The 
scoon v some parts ew England 
to denote act of stones along - 
face of the water. to - “ihe 


‘hahla avid. 


word was ina ritt : 
origina ly written scooner. The 





as above upon P 
Babson, in his ‘‘ History of Gloucester,” gives the fol- | times. 


lewing extract from a letter written in that 
bearing the date of September 25, 1721, 
brother of the annalist of New 
be Prince: “‘ Went to see 
ady. . . .» « This gentleman was first contriver 
of schooners, and built the first of that sort about eight 
years since ; and use now made of them, being so 
much known, has convinced the world of their con- 
veniency beyond other vessels, and shows how man- 
kind is obliged to this gen'leman for this knowledge.” 


Dr. 8 
gland, the 





Robinson’s | wa: 





X. P —“ Mizpah” means a “‘ watch-tower ” literally, 
but on a ring is aignifiesa token. Fair writing. 

W.—It is almost needless to say that your penman- 
sbip is splendid. 


T. gr ren 4a soaked in, strong saltpetre- 


water, med at ht in a room, is 
highly recommended for the of asthma. 


A. A. F.—You must consult a le medical 
man. Itis very dangerous work to tamper with the 
eyes. 

W. F.—The tragediav, Tomaso Salvini, was born in 
Milan, Italy, January 1, 1833. He made his first ap- 
pearance on the stage when only fourteen years of age. 

A Brave Army.—Tied with yellow, light brown ; tied 
with pink, ruby, and blue, nut-brown ; almost the same 
S , blue lightest ; tied with white and black, dark 

own. ; ‘ 


M. D. W.—The four specimens of handwriting sent 
indicate that the authors a great deal of vivacity 
and good humour, cou d with a large amount of 
common sense. : ‘ ar 

Q-. ing to Biblical history, Cain destroyed 
one-fourth of all the Je on earth when he murdered. 
Abel. The first two suicides of whom = 
given were Samson, in 1120 8.c., and Saul, 1055 B.c. 

W. L.—In renewing wrinkled crape, stretch it over 
a basin of boiling water, holding it smooth, but not 
tight, over the top. and s as the steam fai'ly 
it. Fol while damp in the original creases, 
and Jay under a heavy book or board to dry. It will 
then loc k almost as well as when first bought. 


' THINGS RARE ARE TREASURED.” 


Up the shining win’ ow-pane 
Grows a vin, with tendrils 


Ever bi 
In atte its leaflets as 


Trim it, train it as I will, 
Still] it turns. 


Toward the 1 re thing, 
e ;a 

When bright summer days have come, 
With their wealth - 4. coming roses, 


e shall mark the vine, 
Nor the beauty it discloses. 


Just because ’tis rare and frail, 
Now we watch ite graceful twining, 
. Noting, for its tender sake, , 
Morn by morn the sun's first shining. 8.0 
L. C. L,—Persons having a terong knowledge of 
shorthand and type-writing seldom find any difficulty 
in getting stbeations, bus they aiuss be tee siene ote 
tors. oan be learned without a teacher, but in a 


mnsetiatachory penne, 20 the Fk 
little technicalities imparted by a teacher which cannot | 
be gained by the study of books of instruction. - 


D. H. ¥.—Precious stones in their natural state are 
and have to be cut and 


generally and shapeless, 
Selished to show thelr real beauty. They are then more 
appropriately called The most‘valuable of all the 
precious stone sre the raby, the thé diamond, 
and the T net, and some other things, 
bas as coral, conch ; uoise, 
lapis-lazull, though used in m ew are 
not precious stones, which may be divided 
into Eres clase, a-cording ma of which 
they are made: carbon, the alumina, and the silica. 
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T. P.—No; the debt is barred by the Statute of 
Limitations. 

J. G.—First-class writing, spelling, grammar, and 
punctuation. 

O. L.—When a gentleman takes a lady to an evening 
entertainment of any kind, she should express her 
thanks for the pleasure rhceived. 

Iva’s Quest.—1. Messrs. Gordon & Gotch, St. Bride’s- 

London, will supply you. 2. A dentist alone can 
tell you. 38. Yes. 

Sara.—Cosmetics and so-called skin beautifiers act 
injurfously in all cases, and cannot be recommende1 
under any circumstances. ‘ 

Apa E.—Several recipes for freckles and for the com- 
plexion have been given in recent numbers. Theitchirg 
_— from scurf; brush the hair well every 

ay. 

M. 8. P.—The President of the United States is nxt 
required to give bonds in any amount whatever for the 
faithfal performance of the duties appertaining to his 
office. His yearly salary is £10,000. 

Lrva.—You should aj 
least 


; 8 
gentlcman, he would not demand an explana’ 

W. G.—To test the quality of a apply 
drop of nitric acid to it, allowing it to remain there for 
one or two minutes, and then wash off with water. If 
it is steel a brownish-black spot will remain ; but if 
—_=- fron a pale, ashy-grey or deep black stain will 

seen. 

MP. Ban Jayne trem aie od neverliens wight 
cn ind of incom an t 
bs obtained by you. -I¢ would be better, however, to 
lay the matter. before a lawyer, and thus get the views 
of one thoroughly conversant with the laws bearing on 
the subject. - ? 


M. H.—It he is an oligible, party, there 
would bo neltine aeeen 3 oa g him an atic 
to, attend. Se pecs sociable g : Pi 
house. Upon sey) KK my invita! it is 
duty to answer it tely, and thus notify you of 
his acceptance or declination of the honour. en 

B. F.—How will this suit Blanche ?— 

"pacman ste 
the a8 & 3 
1, truthful, and tender, 
None dare molest or offend her ; 
Clad in a modesty rarest, 
Held of her sisters the fairest, 
; Every good angel defend her.’ : 

H. H.—Perhaps you do not bow to the gentleman 
bid mp Syd peed pipe It is the privilege of 
the to how first, and a gentleman must wait until 

before ‘bowing. This may —_— Tita 
apparent indifference. Yeu writeury SOR j. One 





clerking. Dew is very ‘almost as pure a3 
distilled water, and ly may be good for freckles 
8 L. L.—1. “Cordie,” the diminutive of Cordelia, 
“ Having a good heart.” The ! 
dou! s be appreciated your friend :— 


and plea thy ° 
In done some solacethere mustbe; 
9. teensentge mclghi'l purine sbrtoce yours of agus 
x average ris a’ years 8 
about 95 pounds. . 
G. H. V.—1. According to Hoyle, the number of 
constituting a game of euc is five, but very 
often this limit js extended to seven, nine, or eleven 
— as the players may elect. If the side who name 
tramp win five tricks, they make a march ani 
score two. If they wim three tricks, they make the 
point snd score one, four tricks counting no more than 
three tricks. Fai ing totake three tricks are euchred 
points. When 


potnts. 

many points as there are . By taking three tricks 

he secures one point, re Ptaline ! ; 

and his opponents score two ts. To get a th b 

understanding of the game, it would be advisable 
urchage a copy of Hoyle,a standard authority on all 

games with cards. 2. sive euchre, as it is called 
a very popular game with cards, as are also all-fours 

or ~ eeatiees eribbage, cassino, California Jack, and 


- 





Tax Lowpow Reaves, Post-free. Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly One Shilling and Hightpence. 
Att Back Nomsers, Parts and Votumes are in print, 
and may be had of all booksellers. 
NOTIOB.—Part 200, Now 


tree, Mightpence, Also Vol. ai ea le 
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+4+ We cannot undertake to return rejected mand- 
scripts. 
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